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OBSTRUCTION: WHAT IS IT? 


DO not regard many speeches and repeated divisions as necessarily 
constituting obstruction,.and there are many things which have 
been called obstruction which are not obstruction at all. It would be 
dangerous to attempt to define it, but I maintain that it does not consist 
in making many or long speeches, and in taking many divisions ; it 
consists rather in doing any one of these things, not for the purpose of 
informing the mind of the House, or of bringing it to consider the 
question at issue, or of informing the ‘mind of the country, but for the 
purpose of preventing the House from dealing with the question before 
it—simply and solely doing so for the purpose of preventing the business 
_ of the House from being done. 

When trying to consider whether obstruction is taking place, it is 
essential to consider whether a man is endeavouring to stop business to 
give expression to his own self-will or obstinacy, or trying really to 
improve the character of ‘the action of the House by making it more 
deliberate or more in consonance with the opinion of the country. 


LEONARD COURTNEY. 





T is unnecessary to write in a controversial spirit on obstruction. 
There is hardly any member of the House of Commons of our 
day who has not at one time or another countenanced the attempt to 
delay some measure. In the course of time it is to be hoped that Home 
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Rule for each of the principal parts of the United Kingdom—England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales—may relieve the Imperial Parliament of 
much work and give it time to attend to many duties which at present 
go undischarged. Till then obstruction will have a tendency to increase, 
and Supply can of itself be made, by a small number of members, to 
occupy all the days and nights of the House, to the exclusion of all 
legislation, however urgent. It is, perhaps, natural that there should be 
many who deprecate obstruction when they have a Government which 
they support proposing legislation to which they are friendly, and who 
do not find equal fault with it when they are in opposition. As one who, 
although then in opposition, supported measures for strengthening the 
command of the majority over the time of the House in the days of Sir 
Stafford Northcote towards the end of the 1874 Parliament, and who 
thinks that it is to the advantage of Radicalism that greater power for 
legislation should be conferred on the House of Commons at the general 
desire of the constituencies of all ways of thinking, I have two main 
suggestions to make. The points at which we ought to aim are, it seems 
to me, in the first place, complete control of the Government over what 
is called “Government time” ; and, in the second place, the allotment of 
the remaining, or private members’, time rather to groups or large 
minorities than to individuals. I would help Governments by referring 
all Supply exclusively to a Grand Committee. I would help private 
members towards effective presentation of their questions by some such 
measures as those which have been suggested by Mr. Courtney. 


CHARLES W. DILKE. 





HE bee in the bonnet of every Government and their friends 
: i Nothing is more natural than the belief which each successive 
Government and its supporters entertain as to their own infallibility and 
in the justice and wisdom of their measures. Such being a universal law, 
it follows as a corollary that every minute expended in criticising their 
proposals is regarded by the criticised. as so much time wasted. The 
greater the confidence a party has in its leader the more it resents dis- 
cussion upon its schemes. Year by year, as the House of Commons 
becomes more democratic in its composition, the individuality of its 
members increases, and the demands of constituencies for the self- 
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assertion of their representatives grows. Formerly, a large proportion 
of the House of Commons was elected with the understanding that 
whilst voting was essential, talking was optional. This, however, is no 
longer the case ; the daily Parliamentary debates are scannedclosely by 
electors, and unless they see their member take his fair share in debate 
as well asin action, dissatisfaction is the result. It is most fortunate for 
the country that this feeling should exist, and that the general debating 
power of members has likewise improved. Thisis the only constitu- 
tional check remaining upon the headlong haste for legislative achieve- 
ments of a tyrannical majority. The Press is largely responsible for 
the anxiety that distinguishes all Governments to regard legislation | 
as of more importance than administration. Each Cabinet Minister is. 
anxious to make a distinct position for himself and to avoid being lost 
as a mere item of a body. Thus measure upon measure is brought 
forward, whether really demanded or not. The lot of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who regulates the order of Government business, must be an 
‘unhappy one, as each of his comrades wants first turn for the Bill in his 
especial charge. The Press instructs the public to measure,the merits of 
an Administration by the work it thus brings before the public, therefore 
a Minister, anxious to secure the leading position which notoriety and 
advertising bring in their train, presses forward legislation connected with 
his own department. A Minister may work day and night in his office 
and prove a successful administrator, but if he limits his attention to this, 
his most important duty, he falls out of the public gaze, and his political 
success becomes more than doubtful. In view of this temptation to 
hurry-scurry and to hasty, sensational, and drastic legislation there 
must, in the best interests of the nation, be a means to apply the 
drag to the wheels of the Legislative chariot, otherwise it would 
get far ahead of the sentiment of the country. The necessity for 
reasonable and fair discussion, both on measures and expenditure, 
thus grows year by year, and those who desire the welfare of the country 
should encourage and certainly not discourage the tendency to extend 

debates. Each and every man of the six hundred and seventy members 
has an equal right to be heard on each and every question ; and to call 

prolonged debates obstruction to which the closure ought to be applied 

is to refuse that freedom of speech at once the pride of the House and 

the charter of the nation’s liberty. Far better postpone even a valuable 

measure for a Session or two than let a second-class Bill pass without 

deliberate thought and consideration. Closure is no doubt a necessary 
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evil, but both the Speaker of the House of Commons and the Chairman 
of Committee do well to recognise it as an invention fraught with 
danger, applicable only to extreme cases, and not to destroy the 
functions cf the House. The arbitrary will of a majority should 
never influence those high officers in the use of his engine for crush- 
ing the minority. They are the protectors of the minority and not 
the police of the majority. It is true that Radical M.P.’s have openly 
avowed that the object of a recent change was to secure a Chairman 
whe would do their bidding in this respect, but they will be disap- 
pointed. Debates in Committee of Supply are more especially 
characterised as obstruction: they are, however, most necessary 
to good administration. Nothing so strengthens the hands of a 
Minister in charge of estimates against the pressure of the permanent 
officials 4s to know that a debate on the various items of the votes will 
be raised by those who understand the question. Debate, prolonged 
debate, and obstruction are questions of degree; and it is a matter of 
opinion under which head a discussion is to be placed, and is one on 
which the ins and outs will never agree. If a majority determines to 
exercise its power to force the premature adoption of a measure no 
one can question the right or wisdom of the minority to gain time by 
extending the range of discussion on some other subject, otherwise a 
great safeguard against reckless changes is lost. We must take our 
constitution as we find it, use the safeguards that custom has created, in 
the absence of those which paper constitutions prescribe for other legis- 
latures. It is both unwise and dangerous for us to abandon the protection 
we possess, whilst, at the same time, we cannot graft on to, our system 
the means which other democratic institutions have found to be neces- 
sary. Obstruction is no Parliamentary crime, but a valuable right, 
possibly a clumsy tool, but, until a better can be found, a most important 
protection to minorities, the efficiency of which the Gladstonians have 
fully proved from their point of view during the last six years. 


ARTHUR B. FORWOOD. 





T is hard to define wilful obstruction. I once took some part myself 
] in a system of deliberate obstruction in the House of Commons, 
But it was an obstruction with a great political purpose behind it. It 
was an obstruction the whole object of which was to rouse the attention 
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of the public, and especially the democracy, of Great Britain to the fact 
that there was an Irish National cause which demanded to be heard. 
That was the one great underlying impulse and motive of the obstruc- 
tion in which I am proud to have bornea part. The cause of Ireland 
was forgotten, unknown, in the House of Commons. We regarded the 
House of Commons as the one great platform from which our voices 
could reach the ears of the people of Great Britain. Therefore, we 
proclaimed that if our demand was not listened to, no other demand 
should have a chance to be heard. We were confident then—in that 
hour of deepest darkness for our national cause—that if we could only 
rouse up the British public and get them to listen to us, we should carry 
their convictions with us in the end. We have done this. We have 
roused up the British public, and the majority of the British public 
is with us. That is the justification of our obstruction—its historical, 
its political, and its moral vindication. 

Events in Parliamentary history, as in other history, must sometimes 
be allowed to make laws for themselves. I cannot admit, however, that 
the policy which simply obtained a hearing for a great national question 
could be fairly applied to the harassing of some particular Administra- 
tion or the delay of some particular measure. Everybody knows that 
the present Administration has been lately obstructed in its financial 
measures, not out of any objection to those measures in themselves, 
but simply because the delay in any manner of progress would mean 
the delay of the Home Rule measure. Now the mind of the whole 
country is perfectly made up, one way or the other, on the subject 
of Home Rule. The obstruction which I have been vindicating on 
the ground that it was meant to call attention to Ireland’s national 
claim, began some fifteen years ago. Since then we have had Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill of 1886, and the whole country has now had nearly 
seven years’ education and training on the subject. On both sides of 
the question opinion is fully made up. I have not the faintest idea that 
any eloquence or any argument could convert Colonel Saunderson into 
a Home Ruler. I do not believe that even the eloquence and the argu- 
ment of Colonel Saunderson could convert me into an opponent of 
Home Rule. The obstruction, therefore, which has lately taken place 
in the House of Commons is only intended to delay a decision which 
cannot be long averted, and is without any hope or chance of affecting 
a change in public opinion in the meantime. Now I cannot help calling 
that a purposeless, and, therefore, wilful and wanton obstruction. 
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Still, as a rule, I am not inclined to chafe very much against obstruc- 
tion. My inclination would be as much as possible to give it its head, 
and let it knock that stolid head as soon as it will against the stone 
wall of the majority’s determination. I cannot even say that I desire a 
further extension of the rules of the House of Commons against even 
wilful and wanton obstruction. The one central trouble of the House of 
Commons has hitherto been that it has undertaken too much work—and 
some work which it is peculiarly ill-qualified to do. When the affairs of 
Ireland have been relegated to the management of an Irish Parliament, 


we shall probably hear little more of obstruction from Tories or any 
others in Westminster. 


JusTIN MCCARTHY. 





VERY member of Parliament has his own special views regarding 
E the business of the House and the remedy for obstruction. 
Natural irritation frequently prevents rational consideration, and as 
often leads to erroneous judgments. But, in fact, the question is so 


complicated that very often the man who knows most is inclined to 
say least. 

Even if debate is limited to genuine reasonable discussion on all 
subjects relating to the British Empire which are every Session 
submitted to the House, legislation may be rendered almost impossible 
without any one member trespassing beyond his share of time, or 
indulging in irrelevant discussion. 

_ An average amount of legislation can only be got through by repres- 
sion, either voluntary or under compulsion. As a rule, the supporters of 
a Government suppress themselves. Members in opposition, on the 
other ‘hand, endeavour to suppress the Government ; and defend them- 
selves against the charge of obstruction by the plea that discussion of 
particular subjects is of greater importance than Government legislation. 
Under these circumstances the Opposition talks as long as it can, and 
the Government, subject to the discretion of the Speaker, suppresses the 
talk as soon as it can. That is the general position. 

At the present time the situation is complicated by the Home Rule 
question, which has evolved the system of latter-day obstruction. The 
science of obstruction was produced in order to get Home Rule; and 
that science is now being further developed to prevent it. 
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The ultimate remedy for the block of business, whether natural or 
designed, is devolution. In the WVineteenth Century for June, 1892, I 
proved by figures which have never been challenged that on an average 
during the last twelve years Irish business alone has occupied from one- 
third to two-fifths of the time of the House of Commons, But until 
we can hand over Irish business to the Irish people what are we to do? 
A good deal may be done by skilful management of the business of the 
House. But practically the only way of getting through business is by 
a scientific application of the Closure. Given the evidence of a 
general intention on the part of the Opposition to obstruct, it is advis- 
able to avoid using the Closure in fits and starts. Those who are 
responsible should calculate the time at the disposal of the House, and 
the amount of business to be done. To apply the Closure after 
inordinate talk on one subject or one part of a Bill, and then to apply 
it on another after no talk at all, is not a satisfactory proceeding. The 
method should be to estimate the intention and the forces of obstruc- 
tionists, and then, by systematic adoption of the Closure, to secure 
adequate, and not more than adequate, discussion on all points worth 
discussing. 


HERBERT J. GLADSTONE. 





HEN Mr. Gladstone, on February 20th, 1882, defined obstruction 
as “ Resistance to the prevailing will of the House, otherwise 
than by argument,” he made, at the same time, large and obscurely- 
worded reservations. Such reservations he was obliged to make be- 
cause his definition assumed, contrary to the fact, that such arguments 
as Parliamentary speeches contain are addressed to, and are expected to 
influence, those present and actually listening. The fact is that now-a- 
days all Parliamentary speaking that is addressed to anyone at all is 
addressed to the public out of doors. When addressed to them, it in- 
fluences them either by the intrinsic cogency of the arguments employed, 
or by creating the delay necessary for reconsideration. The kind of much- 
speaking that aims at either of those objects may go to great lengths 
without, as I think, becoming obstructive. Mr. Gladstone himself, on the 
occasion above cited, admitted that “the persistent and even reiterated 
pressure of argument is not a/ways obstructive.” 
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Where, however, the much-speaking is addressed to no one either in 
or out of doors, what shall we say of that? The extreme course 
adopted by the Irish members in 1881-2 against Gladstonian Crimes 
Bills had no chance of convincing British opinion and was not expected 
to convince it. Their purpose was to put the majority to the choice 
between dropping the Bills or sitting through September. Their ulterior 
aim was to render the House impotent and ridiculous. To my mind 
that was obstruction. The similar, though less extreme, measures taken 
by the Gladstonians against the Crimes Bill of 1887 were intended to 
influence opinion out of doors ; and to that extent were perhaps not 
obstruction. When, however, Gladstonians in 1887-92 indulged in 
much-speaking on uncontested Conservative measures for the sole 
purpose of restricting the legislative output, were they not, by Mr. 
Gladstone’s own definition, and notwithstanding his reservations, 
guilty of obstruction ? 


C. STUART-WORTLEY. 





HE instrument which in the hands of Mr. Parnell first attracted 
T serious attention to the case of Ireland and brought Home Ruie 
within the range of practical politics is now being used by the Tories 
to stave off the evil day when Home Rule will be writ upon the Statute- 
book of the Empire. But obstruction now and obstruction then are 
widely different matters. In the old days when Parnellism was young 
and English Liberals had not “found salvation,’ when the new rules 
were unheard of and the “traditions of the House” had terrors enough 
to awe the ordinary member into submissive silence, it was within the 
power of any section of members or indeed of any single member to 
bring the entire legislative machine to a full stop. The opening months 
of the year 1881 saw this process carried out with complete success by 
Mr. Parnell. To those of us who remember the obstruction of those 
days the puny efforts of our imitators to-day may well seem con- 
temptible. On February 3rd, 1881, I took my seat for the first 
time in the House of Commons. At that time Parliament had 
been five weeks in Session, and, as Mr. Gladstone plaintively- 
declared, absolutely no business had been done. My first Parlia- 
mentary experience was indeed unique. I took my seat, made my 
maiden speech, and was named and suspended, in company with 
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some thirty of my colleagues, upon the very first night I spent 
at Westminster. From that day to this I have seen obstruction in 
all its moods and tenses. I have seen it practised by Radicals, by 
Tories, and by Irish Nationalists. I have seen the development of the 
new rules of Procedure and the gradual disappearance of effective 
blocking of public business; and yet the power to obstruct, limited 
though it be, still resides in the House of Commons; and more than 
once the thought has recently occurred to me that if by any ill-fortune 
the Home Rule policy should fail or be abandoned Parliament may 
discover how powerless all its rules by Procedure are as against an 
element in its midst such as the Irish Nationalist members would once 
more become in the hateful contingency to which I have referred. The 
policy of obstruction has been openly adopted by the opponents 
of Home Rule. Colonel Saunderson boasted at Liverpool that the 
Tory party had obstructed and would obstruct. This open de- 
termination is from our point of view a hopeful sign. It shows 
that in the minds of our. opponents the time for argument has 
passed. Home Rule in principle has been accepted by the people 
of Great Britain, but yet the evil day may be staved off, the 


Prime Minister is an old man, and time is everything for the Tory 
party. In itself this shows the extraordinary advance which the Home 
Rule cause has made since Mr. Gladstone introduced his Bill in 1886. 


In that year there was no talk of obstruction. The defeat of the 
measure was left to the effect of argument. Since then the people have 
become familiar with the new policy, and now obstruction pure and 
simple, first in the House of Commons, finally in the House of Lords, 
can alone be relied upon for itsdefeat. If this avowed policy of obstruc- 
tion be dealt with by the Government, by the Speaker, and by Mr 
Mellor as tenderly in the future stages of the Home Rule Bill as it has 
been for the last few weeks, then shipwreck may be predicted with 
certainty. The powers of obstruction even under the present rules are 
large, but still vast powers for the protection of the House rest in the 
hands of the majority, and in the hands of the Speaker and the Chairman 
of Committee. Possibly it was as well that those powers should have 
been sparingly used at first. The very tenderness of the past few weeks 
will strengthen the hands of everyone concerned in resolutely grappling 
with obstruction later on. 

But if disaster is to be averted, Ministers must make up their minds 
at once as to their programme. 
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The second reading of the Home Rule Bill should be taken the very 
first day after the Easter recess. That recess should not be longer 
than one week. The House should certainly resume work on Thursday, 
April 6th, at latest. The Government should, of course, take the entire 
time of the House, suspending the twelve o'clock rule and taking the 
Home Rule debate every day. The debate upon the second reading 
should not be permitted to last more than a fortnight, and, if necessary, 
the Closure should be moved by the Prime Minister on Thursday, April 
2oth. The Committee stage should then at once be proceeded with 
—certainly it ought not to be delayed beyond May Ist. Even 
allowing for the Whitsuntide recess the Bill ought to reach the House 
of Lords early in June. This programme would afford ample time for 
bond fide discussion, and if only the Government take upon themselves 
the responsibility of moving the Closure whenever it is necessary, instead 
of leaving that duty to be performed by ordinary private members, I 
feel sure both the Speaker and Mr. Mellor will exercise their powers 
gladly to prevent a deliberate policy of obstruction taking the place 
of reason and fair argument. But there must be no more tender- 
ness. When Mr. Gladstone had to grapple with Irish opposition 
to coercion in the Parliament of 1880 he showed no _ tenderness 
to us. When the Tories nad to face Irish opposition to coercion 
in 1887 they did not stick at trifles. They stopped discussion in Com- 
mittee before half the clauses of the Bill had been considered at all, and 
passed the Coercion Act of that year without discussion or amendment 
by sheer brute force. I should be sorry to see such a course adopted 
in the case of the Home Rule Bill, but these being the precedents we are 
entitled to claim from Mr. Gladstone that the new rules shall be enforced 
as resolutely, and, if need be, as ruthlessly, in favour of Ireland as they 
have been in the past against her, and that there shall be no squeamish- 
ness about invoking in favour of Home Rule powers which were so 
freely and light-heartedly invoked in favour of coercion. Let the 
Government make up their minds that the Home Rule Bill must reach 
the House of Lords early in June, and let them boldly take any course 
which may be necessary for that end. There is only one real danger 
ahead of them, and that is to be found in any more concessions to 
obstruction, such as the recent postponement of the second reading 
until Easter. 


J. E. REDMOND. 
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EING new to the business of the House of Commons, I am not 
b able to throw any light on the question of obstruction by any 
personal reminiscences of the great obstructionists. I hope that among 
the contributors to this discussion will be found some of those gentlemen 
who could give us some “ confessions of an obstructionist.” Mr. James 
Lowther, Mr. Healy, or Mr. Labouchere would all be most interesting 
on this point. 

I propose to answer the question asked in the title of this symposium, 
not by saying what obstruction is in its accidents—that is to say what it 
is according to the unhappy precedents which govern the House—but 
what it is in its essence, that is to say what it ought to be considered 
to be. 

New members will probably define it in a wider sense than those 
who are more used to it. Some of us would agree to describe any speech 
as obstructive in character in which the speaker uses more words than 
are necessary to convey his ideas, or in which his ideas are for any reason 
not worth conveying. If this obstruction is practised by the front 
benches, it is the more to be condemned because they ought to have 
learnt better. 

Now, a thing may be worth saying in one place but not in another, 
or at one time and not at another. It would be obstruction to take up 
the time of the House in stating the arguments for or against the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. Twenty years ago the statement of them 
might have been useful ; now they could only convey information in the 
school-room or the nursery. 

This sort of obstruction is far more dangerous, because less tangible, 
than the more recognised kind which consists in debating one subject 
only to delay another ; as, for instance, to discuss the quality of the gum 
used on the envelopes of the House of Commons in order to delay the 
Home Rule Bill. 

It is clear that what is obstruction in one age is not so in another. 
Formerly debate was much more necessary. The spread of education, 
the extension of the franchise, daily papers, clubs, meetings, &c., make it 
largely and increasingly unnecessary. A question is usually pretty well 
considered and threshed out by the country before it comes to Parlia- 
ment at all. The people have debated it, the people have passed it, and 
all that Parliament has to do is to register it. This is what makes the 
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present obstruction so intolerable. Parliament must learn that the more 
the political intelligence of the voters increases, the smoother and faster 
must work the Parliamentary machine which turns those votes into laws. 
The people must insist on the remedy. It is not enough for them to 
say, “ We want these laws,” they must add, “ We want them zow, or we 
will bring your house about your ears.” To borrow a metaphor from a 
profession of which there are many representatives in the House, 
Parliament is choked with a mass of proposals which it cannot digest, 
and needs a People’s Pill to purge it. 


HuGH HOARE. 











ISRAEL’S DEEP SLUMBER, 


ITERARY degeneration followed political and moral degeneration. 
Israel’s genius seemed extinct. The old Hebrew tongue fell 
day by day into disuse, and was replaced in common use by Aramaic, 
which became the current speech of the East. It was the diplomatic 
language of the Achemenides. Except in the Phoenician towns and 
colonies, it was gradually superseding the ancient forms of Semitic 
speech, superior to it though they were in strength and literary beauty. 
At Jerusalem the Soferzm alone wrote in the old ianguage; they learnt it 
from old texts, like a classical tongue ; but they understood these texts 
so badly that they made stupendous blunders over all the difficult or 
corrupt passages by trying to find a hidden meaning when there was 
nothing but a record of natural events. The ancient Hebrew ortho- 
graphy, being without vowels, lent itself to ambiguous interpretation ; 
at this juncture accents (matres lectionis) were used for the first time 
to guide the reader; but they were used all wrong. The copyists, 
having no thorough understanding of what they were copying, and 
being yet unwilling to write nonsense, committed numberless errors. 
Thus the exegesis of the ancient Hebrew books became absolutely 
deplorable, at least as far as the poetical parts were concerned. Messianic 
beliefs which throve in the dark grew and flourished from this cause. 
As these ideas developed, every obscure passage came to be deemed a 
Messianic prophecy. The hope of the human race was elaborated from 
a hotchpot of phrases twisted by the copyists and by them made unin- 
telligible. 
Where its hopes are concerned, humanity can find proof to its 
heart’s content everywhere. Its desires are so legitimate ! 
The old narratives, except the Thora, were all lost. The books of 
Judges, of Samuel, and of the Kings existed as we now know them: 
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but the more extensive annals of the Kings of Judah and Israel were 
still in existence, and the narratives concerning the prophets gave an 
opening for considerable development. A Levite (probably a cantor) of 
the Temple at Jerusalem undertook, in the latter days of the Persian 
monarchy, to construct a new sacred history with the aid of the ancient 
historical books in his possession—more amplified than those we now 
have—rounding them off with prophetic legends, and continuing them 
with documents in his possession concerning Zerubbabel, Esdras, and 
Nehemiah. All the old order of the Kingdom of Israel being now 
considered schismatic, the new record is strictly confined to the religious 
history of Jerusalem. Even such important characters as Elijah and 
Elisha are almost entirely suppressed. The author, in his burning zeal 
for his religion, would have his readers believe that the musical and 
liturgical institutions of the second Temple had existed since the days 
of David and Solomon. 

Speaking broadly, he transfers everything which belongs to the 
second Temple to the first. The bulk of his assertions aim merely at 
affording a sanction for the pretensions of the Levites. All political 
and military sentiment is foreign to him. Israel could not boast a single 
victory ; Jahveh over and over again slew thousands of men in Israel’s 
cause. 

The mind of the author of the Chronicles is of the narrowest, his 
modes of thought the most trivial. Nothing can equal his credulity 
or his tendency to exaggeration. Stupidity and carelessness in the 
employment of authorities were never carried further. No writer has 
spread more error in the world than this miserable compiler. He read 
badly, and, besides, the manuscripts before him were very faulty. One 
cannot imagine a poorer philologist, a poorer critic, or a more clumsy 
palzographist. Besides, his mistakes are often wilful. Alteratious are 
introduced of set purpose to pander to religious fervour and national 
pride. Many of the narratives given are of his own invention, and 
redolent of the fanatic, the adbitué of a temple. He is particularly 
hard on those who trench on the rights of the Levites. Men are 
thunder-smitten, stricken with leprosy for usurping their functions. The 
inauguration of the Temple is brought about by a miracle, the offerings 
are consumed by lightning, and the position of the Temple is likewise 
indicated by fire from Heaven. 

Our author’s credulity and love of exaggeration are beyond belief. 
The character of David is completely transformed. He is no longer the 
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wily chieftain, the bold condottiere, the sagacious monarch; he is 
become a pattern king, whose whole mind is filled with priests, Levites, 
and poets. So, too, the ecclesiastical tinge of the story of Joash was 
imparted by the author of Chronicles. It is the Levites who restore 
the heir of David and establish his legitimacy. The song of the Levites 
leads to victories, the prophets are hardly distinguishable from the priests. 
Ancient Jewish historiography, as it exists for us in its latest modifica- 
tions, is the work of the prophetical school; the Chronicles are an 
exclusively Levitical work. Religion is its chief object. It is history 
written from the point of view of a parish clerk. 

These last products of the literary decadence of Israel are all stamped 
by the absolute mark of impotence. Hebrew has said its last word 
when Greece begins to produce its masterpieces. Its style is lost ; the 
colourless, involved Aramaic is ousting it. The literature of the 
Psalms alone was maintained with success. The rhythm had been 
established, the charming echo of the antique antiphons could still be 
heard, and the old czxznor still gave forth its harmonious sounds. There 
was nothing more easy, it must be allowed, than to compose a psalm at 
that period. The air was in a way full of sonorous rhythm. One 
had only to collect at will the lovely distichs which belonged to 
everybody. Hence the innumerable repetitions in the books of the 
Psalms,the fragments which are nothing but transpositions of one another. 
They may be described as members of the same lyrical school diversely 
joined. 

Worship became more and more solemn and stately. To praise 
Jahveh seemed the first duty, the aim and end of life. A host of little 
songs of praise set to music were produced from day today. The 
words, hodou, hallelou-Jah, became the basis of these Levitical compo- 
sitions, which certainly can have cost their authors very little trouble. 
The Psalter was evolved as a third, most beautiful, most touching, and 
most harmonious Bible, side by side with the Law and the Prophets. 
But the collection which became, so to speak, the primary nourishment 
on which Christianity in its embryo stage fed, had not as yet any 
unity. These canticles were sung, but they were written in very 
few instances, hardly ever read, and never quoted. It was not Jahveh 
who spoke ; it was man who expressed his anguish, his hopes, and his 
joys in these touching elegies. At that time inspiration was not 
ascribed to them, except in those cases where the text expressly attri- 
buted the words to Jahveh. This circumstance which makes the charm 
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and excellence of this book in our eyes was precisely that which ren- 
dered its collection slow and its admission into the canon tardy. The 
loud voice of Jahveh which thunders through the Law and the Prophets 
became all the greater necessity because the people had no ears except 
for these harsh and imperious oracles, 

There were undoubtedly collections of Psalms already in existence ; 
but as certainly the collection of a hundred and fifty poems which we 
possess was not yet complete. It was gathering to itself day by day 
new hymns, which were sung long before they were written. The collec- 
tions were manifold. The foundation of the five books of which the 
whole existing collection is composed was, without doubt, already laid, 
although the unity, the special character of any one of these five books, 
is not distinguishable. 

David was, as a matter of course, the great ideal choragus of the 
worship of Jahveh. The whilom brigand of En-gedi was hailed as a profes- 
sional Psalmist. He was credited with all the little poems of the stamp to 
which the piety of the Levites gave birth. 

The hymns, the ritual, the very instruments of music themselves 
were called by his name. From the vague ideas which then prevailed 
as to the nomenclature of the books it was ordained that the name of 
David should be eventually written at the head of the whole Psalter, and 
this would lead to the idea that he was the author of the whole. Equally 
of course, Solomon became the patron of all the books of parable and 
wise sayings. They finally drifted towards the idea that Moses was 
the author of the whole of the Pentateuch, and the separation of the 
Book of Joshua from the rest brought the assumption strictly within the 
bounds of possibility. Improbability was not accounted of in a world 
where criticism was a thing unknown. In this respect} be it admitted, 
Greece itself had but a slight superiority over Judza. 

The true instinct of history was lost ; there was no further endeavour 
to keep the chronological order of events. “The descendants of the 
prophet-historians no longer formed an unbroken line of succession.” 
They fell back on instructive or pretty stories. Jewish romance, with its 
conventional literary machinery, its set pieces (prayers, canticles, &c.), 
sprang from the new conditions of the Jewish world. The more or less 
authentic memoirs of Nehemiah and of Esdras are already in some 
sort romances; some place is assigned in them to fiction; Zerubbabel 
was the hero of a legend of precisely the same kind. Every personage 
destined to fill either a real or fictitious ro/e was bound to be a cup- 
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bearer or a page at the Court of the Achemenides. Beautiful prayers, 
well composed, if a trifle declamatory, gave a tinge of piety to these 
productions. The author of Esther carefully avoided them, so as not to 
give his book a religious character. The form of personal memoirs was 
favoured, even for personages who were not historical. Thus the original 
book of Tobit took the form of family records. The romance of Tobit, 
if one judges it merely by the manners and customs recorded, might 
belong to this period, but the text which we possess is more modern. 
One may safely say that the book was hardly known before the 
eleventh century of our era. 

The little agada of the Pages of Darius, which has been connected 
with Zerubbabel is not wanting in a certain charm ; certain traits are 
true to life—especially the little picture of the King’s concubine seated 
at his side, taking his crown and placing it on her own head, and giving 
him a little pat on the cheek which charmed his Royal soul. The praise 
of wine and women is sung in the old somewhat free manner, and 
recalls the Book of Proverbs. The tone is light, simple, gay. It forms 
the model of the anecdotes which are to be found in the Talmud and in 
the MWidrashim, and which modern writers of parable, especially in 
Germany, have often imitated felicitously. Glaring impossibilities, 
which the writer almost perceives ; a delightful good nature which does 
not fear ridicule ; a prodigious simplicity, under a slight disguise, which 
does not demand belief and shows one how all old stories contain the same 
kind of “bulls” ; all this bathed in the atmosphere of the Achemenides, 
of Hafiz, of Bagdad, under the rule of an imbecile despot, who 
slays without rhyme or reason, and says the first thing which comes 
into his head, makes a charming frame for the tales by means of which 
Israel in its dotage justified the common law that all literature culmi- 
nates in romance. 

The Bible, then, to start from the year 600, or thereabouts, is com- 
posed of two completed parts, to neither of which was any addition 
ever allowed, namely, the Thora and the Nebiim. A further part, on 
the other hand; always remains open, namely, the Ketoubim, or Hagio- 
graphs. Here we find the Proverbs, Job, the Song of Solomon, Lamen- 
tations, and, perhaps we may add, the Psalms. Very important writings 
will yet be added to these. 

Copying was much more frequently made at this period than 
formerly, and in copying alterations crept in. Writing was bad. 
The Aramaic style, which was much more cursive than the Hebrew, 
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prevailed. A number of letters came to be confounded. The books of 
Esdras, of Nehemiah, of the Psalms are one mass of mistakes, and most 
patient study of ancient writing can alone give the key to the riddles 
which they present almost in every line. 

Interpolations, too, were made by the copyists, for they were not 
skilled workmen who reproduced the texts mechanically. Thus a 
writer, who appears to have given us one of the Psalms, thought that he 
would fit a conclusion to the Book of Job by inserting the feeble speech 
of Elihu. It affords no conclusion at all. The same ideas are repro- 
duced, enfeebled, and emasculated. It is a fearsome rechauffi, revolving 
in a very contracted circle, like phantoms in a dream, striking again and 
again the same spot in the walls of the brain. Many of the books of 
the Bible have been maltreated in this manner. 

As to the passages where the glosses and variants have passed into 
the text, they are, one might almost say, innumerable. Variants were 
piled at the bottom of the pages without any defined explanation 
connecting them with the text to which they referred. The later 
copyists transcribed them one after another, and introduced them whole- 
sale into the text. Thus in many of the Psalms we find whole phrases 
formed of variants from other Psalms, as if all the glosses which appear 
at the foot of a page of the Masoretic Bible had been collected, and a 
meaning found for them by hook or crook. Any Psalm might thus 
become so unrecognisable that when a final collection was made it 
often happened that from one hymn there emerged two, presenting a 
sufficiently different meaning for their identity not to be perceived 
except by means ofthe recent advance of palzography. 

The predominance of Aramaic in the common speech early rendered 
necessary the custom of translating the Law into that language for the 
purpose of public reading. It would seem that fora long time these 
translations were not written; the Rabbi improvised according to his 
taste. Later, when the synagogue system developed, Chaldean Targums 
were written, from which the regular lessons were read. The Bible, 
which the Jews had by heart, and which they repeated to themselves at 
solemn moments, was in Aramaic. 

From the year 400 to the year 200 B.c., roughly speaking, Israel seemed 
in a deep sleep, and it is not without reason that this period is almost a 
blank in the Rabbinical chronology, and the Asmonean epoch follows 
that of Nehemiah almost without a break. The Jerusalem, such as 
Nehemiah had created it, was little better thana tomb. The Thora was in 
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force, that is to say, life was gripped by the most terrible shackles 
ever invented. The Utopias of the ancient dreamers, cruel at times, 
were realised. The Theocracy had at its command death, confiscation 
of goods, exile. Emigration on a grand scale took place. The merits of 
the Jewish Thora are not apparent until it has no longer the secular arm 
at its command. The Roman dominion was a benefit because it deprived 
the priests of the power of life and death. The Jewish law had 
greater moral worth abroad than at Jerusalem, for the savage sentences 
which it prescribed were there stricken with impotence. 

Everything became more condensed, cut-and-dried, and _ trivial. 
In the later days of Nehemiah we can still discern a very vigorous 
opposition, which had its focus in the Sadokite families allied to Tobias 
d Sanballat. Now, however, submission is absolute. The Thora absorbed 
the whole inteilectual life of Israel. There was no desire for wider know- 
ledge ; in the Thora was bound up all science, all philosophy. Thanks 
to the wonderful initiation of Gréece the world was becoming more and 
more enlightened. Judaism turned its back on it, and would only give to 
profane, that is real, truth its odd moments. That egregious Psalm, the 
cxix., in which the author devotes twenty-two octaves (that is, one hundred 
and seventy-six verses) to the praise of the Law, and to a recital of all 
its excellences, is an exact reflection of the Jewish mind at this period, 
of its fixed determination to see nothing beyond the Thora, and to find 
therein all its hopes, all its consolation. The punctual observance of 
the Thora becamea sort of amusement. At this epoch Judaism “ played 
Talmud.” The Thora not only gave happiness, it gave pleasure. It 
was like a game of “ patience” to poor decrepit Israel. 

A nation’s extreme hour of peril is that in which it seems to have 
attained to its ideal, for then it begins to perceive the hollowness of that 
for which it has striven. It sees that it has been at pains to gain some 
paltry object. When France had achieved her Revolutionary pro- 
gramme she found all kinds of vices in the Revolution. The defects of 
an ideal scheme are only discovered inits realisation. Albeit written up 
as desirable Utopias, the various parts of the Thora became, in practice, 
insupportable fetters. The Thora, as imposed by the Law of the land, 
was the straitest waistcoat which ever throttled out human life. There 
could be no production under such a system. Philosophy, poetry, 
science, were each and all strangled. Greek genius itself, if hampered 
after this sort, must have perished. Those who could not quit Jerusalem 
were brutalised, made subtle, hypocrites, spiteful. A materialist religion 
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which works by machinery and in which a man becomes a saint by 
his outward professions, so to speak, is the very worst of religions. What 
had become of the dreams of the great Prophets? They were slain in 
the hour of victory. It is not always good, in human affairs, to succeed 
too well ! 

The prosperity which the Jews enjoyed under the Persian dominion 
was not disturbed except about 365, in the reign of Artaxerxes III. 
(Ochus). A horrible scandal took place in the Temple. The high 
priest Johanan or Jonathan, son of Joiada, killed his brother, Joshua, 
who aspired to supplant him by favour of the Persian satrap, Bagoses. 
Bagoses determined to avenge him. He entered the Temple by force, 
a deed considered a terrible profanation. He took for tribute the 
victims which were offered to Jahveh, and for seven years made the 
position of the Jews almost intolerable. With this exception Judah 
was but little affected by the great revolutions which disturbed the 
world in the fourth century, B.c. The Jews found the sway of the 
Achzmenides on the whole beneficent. This profound repose con- 
tributed in no small degree to the kind of hypnotic condition into 
which this people, hitherto the most active, fell under the influence of the 
Thora. The Thora had indeed found the kind of soil which it needed 
for its development—a State whose Provinces had neither war nor 
politics to attend to. The reigns of Darius and Xerxes, in particular, 
were enshrined as brilliant and romantic epochs. The Achaemenidean 
had confessed that he owed his empire to Jahveh ; what was there left 
to desire? Jerusalem made but moderate progress, but the Jewish race 
spread like oil in all the little towns of Judah, of Benjamin, of Dan, 
and even in the country of the Philistines. Galilee was already almost 
overrun. Good relations appear to have been maintained with the Court 
of Susa. Judza did not suffer sensibly from the defects which were 
destroying that great machine. Despotism was not unpleasing, for was 
not Jahveh the greatest of despots? The Eastern Jews, it seems, had 
all the sweet and none of the bitter of this despotism. The story of 
Esther, if it has any foundation in fact, would seem to show that 
there were heavy storm-clouds on the fair horizon of the Achzmenides ; 
but we have good reason to think that this story is sheer romance with 
no groundwork of reality. 

The material condition of Jerusalem was very mean, and hence it 
is that a town so full of interest to us was unknown to the Greeks at 
the period of their great awakening. |The Thora rendered a fully 
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developed life impossible. The civil element was entirely wanting ; there 
was nothing apparent but priests and sacred ornaments. The elabora- 
tion of events at Jerusalem was secret ; it was hidden from the wisest 
eyes of the world. Herodotus and the historians knew nothing of it. 
The Persian fehas at Jerusalem were prefects of the second and third 
rank. The High Priests, Eliasib, Joiada, Jonathan, Jaddoua, succeeded 
each other in the most complete obscurity, and their names even are not 
known with certainty. Trade and industry were condemned to impo- 
tence. Life in the champaign of Judz was preferred to life in the town; 
the only rich people were the priests and those connected with the 
Government. It is the greatest mistake to think that those qualities which 
have made of the Jews since the Middle Ages a people devoted to the 
pursuit of wealth have existed from the beginning. The aim of the Mosaic 
law was to keep the people in a Patriarchal state, to prevent the accu- 
mulation of large fortunes, and to stop them from imitating the industrial 
and commercial development of the Tyrians. The Jews only became 
rich when the Christians forced them to become so by forbidding the 
possession of Jand to them, and by entrusting to them those financial 
operations for which their false ideas about usury rendered them abso- 
lutely unfit. 

Intellect was in a state of complete decadence ; morality was no 
better. From this distant period date all the faults with which the 
modern Jews are reproached. At once cringing and haughty in the 
presence of the powerful, the Jews of the Persian epoch seem to us 
susceptible to, and sensitive of ridicule, and cruel when they thought 
themselves mocked. In their extreme self-esteem they repay a jest with 
hatred. Their ambition is petty. They do not aspire to be satraps, 
but they lay themselves out to win the satrap’s favour. Nehemiah lays 
special emphasis on the fact that he was the King’s cup-bearer ; it was 
one way of showing his’ importance. The Axavzm, men of peace, 
Churchmen, and not soldiers, always itched to load themselves with 
official commissions given by a military power. They grabbed at power 
wherever they could find it. Poor human nature! 

Judah could never become a military power, and without that a State 
cannot exist. A true soldier is not made by the promise of temporal 
rewards. He must have immortality. Failing Paradise, glory, which 
is a sort of immortality, will serve. The soldier of Napoleon was quite 
aware that he would always be a poor man, but he knew that the 
Epic for which he toiled would be eternal, and that he would live in 
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the glory of France. The Greek knew that his glory was of the kind 
that would survive longest in the memory of man. The bravery of the 
Gaul sprang from the fact of his not admitting the difference between 
life and death. The Russian and the Turk believe in a mythical Paradise, 
which shall reward their death on the field of battle. Under these condi- 
tions a man may court death. The MMZztnadded, or volunteer of ancient 
Israel, was brave in his way; but not as a religious calculator who 
behaved well because Jahveh would reward him. Jewish piety weighed 
the pros and cons too much; it made plenty of martyrs; but it 
never made an army. The ‘only races which have produced great 
armies are those which have had a belief in immortality. The 
Jew’s one thought on the day of battle is how to save his life; 
he offers his purse to the soldier who is about to kill him, and, 
when these means fail him, he forms a poor opinion of a game in 
which a wise man’s resources are restricted, and goes no more 
to battle. It seemed as if the destiny of a people thus sinking 
deeper and deeper into the slough of intolerance could have had no 
further development. The end of Israel seems to coincide with the 
most dazzling outburst of Greek glory. Esdras and Nehemiah belong 
to the epoch of Pericles. They are contemporaries of Herodotus, of 
“Eschylus, of Socrates, of Hippocrates. While Israel accepts with joy the 
yoke of the Achzmenides; while Jahveh is engrossed in the task 
of turning the heart of the great King to the favour of His people ; 
while a Jew is proud to be the cup-bearer, the lackey, the spy of the 
King of Persia, Greece wages war to the knife, beats Darius, Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes, and saves civilisation. Had the history of Israel been 
a mere continuation of Esdras and Nehemiah, it would have been 
on a par with that of a strait Mussulman sect, or of a powerful 
Khouan. But side by side with the Thora is the book of the 
Prophets, almost as frequently read as the Thora itself. Thence is 
derived the thirst for futurity. These dark sayings of Isaiah, of the 
second Isaiah, of Zechariah, of Malachi, often interpreted in direct 
opposition to their meaning, disturb the lethargy of men’s minds, and 
prevent the sleep which borders on death. 

In religious history a text is valued not by what the author meant 
to say, but by what the needs of the time make him say. The religious 
history of humanity has been constructed in defiance of common-sense. 
For the time being the Thora triumphs ; but in history one must know 
how to bide one’s time. Five hundred years later, Christianity is destined 
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to take up the tradition of the Nameless of 536. Jesus will make 
amends for Esdras, will hold aloft again the prophetic torch of Israel, will 
enchant humanity with the vision of His delightful Kingdom of God, will 
draw Greece herself to Him, and will win her fresh life under the Christian 
dispensation. 
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MOTHER’S HANDS. 


PART II. 


HE river cut its way through the landscape in long curves. From 
7 the south bow window in the hotel the mother and daughter 
followed its course through tangled underwood and birch forest ; some- 
times it disappeared, and then shone out again, and at last became fully 
visible. There was a great deal of traffic going on, the hum of it 
reached their ears. 

Down at the station, loaded trucks were being wheeled about. Behind 
the hotel were the works, the sawmill ; smothered thuds and blows were 
heard, and more faintly the roar of the waterfall; over everything else 
the shrill sound of the planks as the saw went through them. This 
was one of the great timber districts; the pine trees darkened the 
heights as far as one could see, and that was very far, for the valley was 
broad and straight. 

“ Dear, it is nearly seven o'clock. What has become of the horses ?” 

“I had thought of sleeping here to-night, and not starting till to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Sleep here, mother?” She turned towards her mother with a look 
of surprise. 

“T want very much to talk to you this evening.” 

The daughter recognised: in her mother’s eyes the same expression 
she had seen there at the station at Christiania: and she flushed. 
Then she turned back again into the room. 

“Yes, suppose we take a walk.” The mother came and put her 
arm round her neck. 

Shortly after they were down by the river. It was between lights, 
and the softened hues of plain and ridge gave one a feeling of uncer- 
tainty. A perfumed air was wafted from wood and meadow, and the 
rush of the river rose fiercely to their ears. 

“It was of your father I wished to speak.” 
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“ My father ?” 

The daughter tried to stop her, but the mother went on. 

“It was here I first saw him. Did you never hear his name mentioned 
in Christiania ? ” 

“No.” A tolerably long silence followed the “ no.” 

“If I have never spoken of him freely, I had my reasons, Magne. 
You shall hear them now. For now I can tell you everything ; I have 
not been able to do so before.” 

She waited for the daughter to make some rejoinder ; but she made 
none. 

The mother turned half round and pointed up towards the station, 
that is, towards the house which stood beside it. 

“Can you see that broad roof there, to the right of the hotel? 
There are the assembly rooms, the library, and more besides. Your 
father has the credit of it, he gave all the timber. Well, it was there I 
first saw him, or rather from there I first saw him. I sat among the 
people who were going to hear him; the whole of the ground floor is 
one single room with broad sloping galleries, and it is built after the 
American fashion ; you know that your father went over there when 
he had finished his studies. Come, now, let us go on further; I love 
this path by the riverside. I walked along it with your father just six 
weeks to the hour and day after I had first seen him, and by that time 
we were married.” 

“T know.” 

“You also know that I was Maid of Honour to the Queen, when I 
came here. She intended going further out towards the fjord, but first 
we were to spend a few days here among the mountains. 

“ We came here one Saturday afternoon (as you and I have to-day) 
and remained over Sunday. There was a great crowd of people on 
Sunday to see the Queen; they knew she was to gotochurch. In 
the afternoon they all thronged to the assembly rooms to hear your 
father speak. I had seen the announcement of it in the hotel. The 
Queen read it too: I stood at her side and said, ‘I do so terribly want 
to go. ‘Yes, go,’ she answered, ‘but you must be escorted by one of 
the gentlemen-in-waiting. ‘ Here among the peasants?’ I asked, and 
I took measures to go alone. 

“T found a seat under the gallery, but near a large window, from 
which I could see a long way down the road. And as Karl Mander 
dind’t come at the right time (he very seldom did) all necks were 
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stretched to get a glimpse of him on the road; so I saw that he was 
to come from that direction. I looked, too, with the rest, and a long 
way off there were three men visible, walking arm-in-arm, one tall, 
and two smaller, the tallest in the middle. I have very good sight, and 
thought at once that he could not be one of those, for they had been 
having too festive a time. They happened to stand still just at the 
moment, then they came along wavering, first to the right, then to the 
left. People began to whisper and titter. As the three drew nearer I 
felt instinctively that the tall one was Karl Mander, and felt ashamed.” 

“Was he drunk ?” 

“ Yes, he was, and the others as well ; and very drunk too, both the 
doctor and the lawyer; and the worst of it was they were neither of 
them his friends or partisans. It was a trick they had played on him, 
for that was what people were in the habit of doing. They had under- 
taken to make him drunk; but they had become still more drunk 
themselves.” 


“How horrible, mother!” she wanted to stop; but the mother 
went on. 


“Yes. I had read all kinds of things about Karl Mander—but it 


was a different thing to see him.” 

“ Were you not afraid ?” 

“Yes. It was disgusting. But when they came near enough for me 
to distinguish their faces, and all the people in the crowd who could see 
them laughed aloud, I shook off my fear; and when they came quite 
close, Karl Mander appeared to me such a marvel that I absolutely 
delighted in him. I admit it.” 

“How a marvel?” 

“ He was the embodiment of beaming joy! Picture a whole brigade 
of cavalry in the maddest gallop, you would not get such a sense of 
exuberant delight! The powerful figure with the mighty head held 
these two little men, one under each arm, as though he were dragging 
along two poachers. And as he did so he laughed and shouted like a 
boisterous child. He looked as kindly and gladsome as the longest day 
in the year up at the North Pole. As for the others who had set them- 
selves to make him tipsy—for, as I have told you, it was the fashionable 
amusement at that time to make Karl Mander drunk—he brought them 
alongside in triumph. He was tremendously proud of it. He was tall 
and broad-shouldered, in his light checked woollen suit, which was very 
thin and fine ; for he could not endure heat, he was foremost among the 
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worshippers of cold water, and bathed in it, even when he had to break 
the ice. He held his hat, which was a soft one and could be folded up, 
in his left hand. That was how he was always seen; he never wore his 
hat at home, and out of doors he carried it in nis hand. 

“A great bushy head of hair, extraordinarily thick and brown ; which 
at this moment was falling over the lofty brow—(yes, your brow is like 
his)—and then the beard! I have never seen so beautiful a beard. It 
was of a light colour and very thick, but the chief peculiarity of it was 
its delicate curliness. It was positively beautiful in itself—as a beard 
seldom is. 

“And then those deep shining eyes—yours are something like them— 
and the clearly cut curve of the nose! Hewas a gentleman.” 

“ Was father ?” 

“ Heaven! haven’t I managed to give you that impression ?” 

“Yes, yes—but others have——.” She was silent, and the mother 
paused. 

“Magne! I have not beer able, I have not wished, to shield you 
from all this. As long as you were a child, a young girl, I could not 
explain everything to you exactly as it was. It would also have led you 
to try to defend that which you had not yet the power to defend, and 
that would have done you harm. And there was something else besides. 

“But now you shall know it. Since your childhood I have never 
given you any advice which did not come from your father. You never 
saw him, but all the’same I can say that you have never seen nor heard 
anything but him. Through me, you understand!” 

“How so, mother ?” 

“Well, we are coming to that. Now I must make you understand 
how I came to marry him.” 

“Yes, dear!” 

“He stood there on the platform and drank down water, glass after 
glass. He drank the entire contents of the water bottle, and called for 
more. ‘The people laughed, and he laughed. He held the water-bottle 
and glass in a drunken grasp, and he looked up and round him, as though 
he was not properly conscious of himself or of us. And he laughed. 
But through it all I saw the God-like in him. 

“A free man’s open, joyous spirit, dear; unruffled self-reliance in 
reaching out for that which he needed. You should have seen his firm, 
capable hands, hardened by toil. And his face—the face of a man who 
overflows with all good gifts.” 
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“What did people say ? ” 

“They knew him, they were only amused. And he was amused. 
When he began to speak he had his tongue completely under control. 
It seemed to me that the voice was unnatural, it sounded as though it 
came from inward depths. But it was his natural voice. He had hardly 
begun when something happened. A crowd of ladies and gentlemen 
strolled by, among them some of the Queen’s suite. We could see them 
from our place near the window, and he saw them too; we saw that they 
pointed in. 

“ He stopped short, turned quite pale, and drew a breath so deep that 
we all heard it. Then he drank more water. It was long before he 
could go on speaking. They all looked at him, some whispered among 
themselves. Up to now he had spoken like a great machine which gives 
the first irregular beats with pauses between. But now he rose, and when 
he began to speak again he was sober. I tell you he was absolutely sober. 
Let me tell you by degrees, or you won’t understand. 

“ His speech—do you know to what it can be compared? A fugue of 
Bach’s. There was something fulminating but abundant uninterruptedly 
abundant, and often so gentle ; but there was this great difference, that 
he often groped for a word, changed it, altered it again, and yet it was 
incessant, and reverberaut in spite of it all—that was the wonderful part of 
it. An irresistible reckless eagerness and haste. One wondered if there 
could be more, and there was always more, and nearly always something 
extraordinary. 

“Thad often heard people described as being possessed by some force 
of nature, but I had never seen it. Least of all at the Court, where 
marked personality is rare. I was at last face to face with one. The 
man who stood there was od/iged to speak—in the same way, probably, 
as at a generous table he was od/iged to drink. I knew that he 
managed his two farms and worked on them himself when he had time, 
and I imagined that I could see the giant finding relaxation in the 
work ; but I saw clearly that his mind would work on as actively all the 
same, and that head and hands would vie with each other which should 
weary first. 

“It was of work that he spoke. He led off by a reference to the 
Queen. 

“* Who is she?’ he asked, then he answered with some kindly feel- 
ing words about her. Then he asked again, ‘Who is she?’ He re- 
plied with another inquiry, ‘ Does she earn her own bread ?’ 
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“This he held was the first obligation of all grown-up human beings 
who had the power to do it. That was the first standard we should’ 
apply to one another. 

“* Does she earn her own bread? Do those who are in her suite earn 
theirs ?’ 

“* No, he answered, ‘ they don’t earn it. They live on that which others 
have earned, and are earning. 

“* What do they do? Brain work? No, they live by the brain work 
of others. How do they spend their days then ?’ 

“*In enjoyment, mental and bodily enjoyment of that which others 
have done and are doing. In luxury, in idleness, in social formalities, 
in king-worship, in travelling, in repose do they live. At this point he 
kept on substituting one word for another, but made no pause. 

“Their greatest exertion, he said, was to try to enjoy an additional 
party or an extra levee, their greatest danger was a cold or an overtaxed 
digestion. 

“And in order that the fruit of other people’s labour should not be. 
taken from them, what did they do? 

“ They opposed everything which threatened them with a new order 
of things. They opposed all needful changes. They opposed emancipa- 
tion for those who had nothing in the world. They behaved as though 
society had from eternity been ordained for them, as though they could 
say ‘thus far and no farther.’ 

“You will understand that I have learnt all these ideas from my 
intercourse with him. I could after my own fashion make all his 
speeches, and that more fluently ; but I believe that this exchanging one 
word for another, and his perpetually halting over it, made the words 
that he finally did choose more’ significant. For my part, I have written 
down everything that happened in our short life together.” 

“ Everything ?” 

“TI mean everything that mattered at all. Everything, everything. 
He never wrote a line, he said he had no time, he despised it. And 
when death took him from me and from us all, what had I better to do? 
No—don’t interrupt me—let me go on telling you! He repeated the 
same thought from the religious point of view. It was his way to look 
at the same idea from every side. He said that to-day he had been to 
see an old woman who said that she couldn’t go to church because she 
had no shoes. There was no end of trouble to get her some, for the 
two shoe shops wouldn’t sell any on Sunday, but she got them. Hesaw 
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her afterwards go to church, just at the same time as the Queen and her 
suite. 

“ And he thought, there are so many who sit in church with wretched 
shoes on, and so many at home, who dare not venture to church because 
of their miserable shoes, or the rest of their miserable garments. Who 
are they who have such wretched shoes and clothing? They who have 
worked most, worked until they are broken with toil. 

“ But those who have not worked have ten pairs of shoes, they could 
have a thousand. And clothes too, in the greatest superfluity. He had 
not been to church, he said, but he knew that there they held forth as 
though it were the most natural thing in the world that those who had 
shoes should give them to those who had none. You would gather from 
the preaching that Jesus Himself had taught it, Jesus had come to make 
all men happy, and this was the best way! For it is written, He went 
about doing good. 

“But they all went home from church just as they came; and no 
exchange of shoes took place, nor exchange of clothing either. One 
went back to his superfluity of leisure, the other to his poverty and 
want, and those who had not been able to go at all, because they were 
too poor, remained after the service as they had been before it. 

“Such, you see, is our Christianity, he said. And 4e had a right to 
speak, I can tell you, because he shared his ‘ superfluity’ with others.” 

“ But still you lived in a certain comfort ?” 

“ Yes, in his opinion everyone had a right todoso. The man who 
recognised that he was called on to sacrifice his comfort also, should do 
it ; but for most educated people comfort was the indispensable condition 
of work and help, the foundation of happiness. And there was a charm 
of beauty about it, too, which is a rare incentive. 

“No, what he demanded was that all those who could, should support 
themselves—hear that, my daughter !—and that those who had super- 
fluity should employ it in work which should be fruitful for others. He 
called that Church cowardly and shameless which did not make that 
demand without respect of persons.” 

“ Like Tolstoi, then ?” 

“ No, they were very different. Tolstoi isa Slav by birth, Ivan the 
Terrible and Tolstoi, both of them ; for these contradictions presuppose 
each other. The one did everything by force, the other resists nothing. 
The one had to crush all wills under his own in order to make room for 
himself, the other will willingly yield, knowing that a desire, once 
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satisfied, dies. The Slav impulse towards tyranny, the Slav impulse 
towards martyrdom, the same passionate excess in both. Born of the 
same people, and under the same conditions. 

“All the freedom we in Western Europe enjoy we have attained by 
keeping bounds, not for ourselves alone but for others. And also by 
resisting. It is weakness that knows no limits: strength ordains limits 
and observes them.” 

“ But yet the Bible teaches——” 

“Yes, yes, but the Bible is from the East, too; the Westerns act zz 
opposition to the Bible. What I am saying comes from your father.” 

“ Did he know Tolstoi ?” 

“No, but what I have been saying is older than either the Bible or 
Tolstoi.” 

“ Then he was a great orator?” 

“ That I could hardly venture to call him, he could not be reckoned 
among the prophets, but among the seers. 

“ Now don’t interrupt me. He believed that in another hundred years - 
to live in idleness and superfluity would be looked upon by most people 
as now we look upon a life of fraud and crime.” 

“ Oh, mother, how did you feel about it ?” 

“ His voice seemed to surge and vibrate in my ears both day and night. 
A storm cloud seemed to surround me. Not as though he thundered or 
commanded. No, it was his personality, and something in the voice it- 
self. It was deep and restrained as though from a cavern, it came fitfully, 
but without cessation. I believe he spoke for over two hours. Whomever 
he happened to look at looked at him and if he looked away the other 
continued to gaze—-he couldn’t help it, you understand. His eyes 
blazed with inward fire, he stood bending forward like a tree on a hill- 
side. The image of the forest rose in my mind. Later, when I was 
nearer to him, the breath of the forest seemed to hang round him. And 
his skin was so clear. For,instance, that part of his throat which was 
not sunburnt, because he stooped—when he lifted his head you can’t 
imagine how pure and fair it was. 

“ Ah, how have I drifted into this train of thought? But never mind, 
I have drifted into it—and I will follow it out—it takes me to your 
father’s side again. Oh, Magne, how I loved him, how I shall always 
love him!” She burst into tears—the girl’s heart beat against hers. The 
softened colours of wood and plain in the uncertain light, the strenuous 
roar of the river seemed to sunder them from each other, the surround- 
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ings were at war with their mood. But the more closely did they cling 
together, each supporting the other. 

“Magne, you mustn’t ask me to put what I have to say to you in any 
sort of order. I only know the point I am aiming at. 

“Yes, he was like the nature that surrounded him, fashioned on a 
generous scale and rich with hidden treasures : so much I dimly grasped. 
Everything I saw was new to me, the face of nature, as well as the rest. 
I had travelled, but not in Norway. 

“It is said of us women that we are not able to analyse those whom 
we love, but only worship them inthe abstract. But he had a friend, his 
best friend, he could analyse him, the poet. He was present at Karl 
Mander’s last meeting, and he came to me from it when your father was 
dead. We talked together of everything as much as I then could. He 
wrote about him the most beautiful things that have ever been written. 
I know them by heart, I know everything by heart that has been 
worthily written about your father.” 

“ Do you know what it was he wrote ?” 

“*Tf the landscape I see around me could speak like a human being; 
if the dark lofty ridge could find speech to answer the river, and those 
two began to talk across the underwood, then you would know the 
impression made when Karl Mander had spoken so long that the 
vibration of his deep voice and the thoughts it uttered had melted into 
one. 

“* Halting and with difficulty, as though from inward depths. clumsily 
fumbling for words, he always arrived at the same goal. The thought 
was at last as clear and lucid as a birch leaf held against the sunlight.” 

“Was it then——” 

“No, don’t interrupt me! ‘Karl Mander often seemed to me as 
unlike all other people as though he belonged to a different order of 
things. He was not like an individual, he represented a race. He swept 
by like a mighty river. At the mercy of chance and natural obstacles, 
perhaps, but ever rolling on. So was he, both in life and in speech. 
Neither was his voice merely individual, it had in it the reverberation 
of a torrent—a melancholy captivating harmony, but monotonous, 
unceasing.’ ” 

“ That surely is what the sea sounds like, mother ?” 

The mother was as much carried away by her memories, as animated 
in her movements, as eager in her glance, as a young girl. Now she 
stopped. 
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“ Like the sea, do you say? No, no, no, not like the sea. The sea 
is only an eye. No, dear, not like the sea, there were warm depths and 
hiding places in his nature such as the sea has not. One had a sense of 
intimate security and comfort with him. He was capable of the most 
self-forgetting ‘devotion. Listen further. ‘Karl {Mander was chosen,’ 
he wrote, ‘chosen as a forerunner before the people’s own time should 
come—chosen because he was good and blameless; his message to 
futurity was not soiled in his soul.’ ” 

“ That is beautiful.” 

“Child, can you imagine how I was carried away? I had had a 
vague-feeling that the surroundings of my life were unreal; here was 
something that was real. 

“ And he himself! We women do not love that which is lofty merely 
because it is lofty ; no, there must be a certain weakness, too, something 
that appeals to our help, we must feel a mission. And you cannot con- 
ceive how powerful and yet powerless he was.” 

“How powerless, mother?” 

“ Well, when he came—in that condition—— 

“Yes, of course.” 

“ And his way of expressing himself. He never found the right words 
first, he stopped and changed them even as they poured out. And in the 
meantime, if he caught something up in his hand he stood there with it. 
If it were the tumbler, and it generally was, he grasped it tightly, and so, 
because of it, would keep his hand still for a quarter of an hour ata 
time. His personality was so pathetically simple, or how shall I express 
it? he was a seer, not a prophet—yes, I told you that before. But seers 
are quite different, they don’t know themselves so well, they have 
absolutely no vanity. Heavens, how I longed to go and take off his 
cuffs! One could see that he was not accustomed to wear them: some 
one must have told him that it would not do to make a speech from a 
platform without cuffs on. He had crumpled and tumbled them, they 
had come unfastened, or perhaps never had been fastened, they got in 
the way and slipped over his hands. He struggled with them. There was 
something wrong about the waistcoat too, it was buttoned wrong, I believe, 
and puckered up at one side, so that it showed one of his braces, to me at 
any rate where I sat looking at him sideways and with the light full 
upon him. Ah, that mighty creature with the stooping head! The 
tears rose in my eyes. Who would not have been willing to follow 
him ? 
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“T felt as deeply as it could be felt that 4e must be helped. 1 did not 


know that I was to help him, I only knew that he must be helped and . 
sustained.” 


A rush of memory so overpowered her that she could not go on, 
she turned away. 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


(To be concluded.) 

















MR. WALTER PATER ON PLATONISM, 


HE opportunity of appreciating Mr. Pater’s scholarship, or of 
x estimating his contributions to the science of philosophy, will, 
no doubt, not be neglected by those whose claims to authority are 
academic or sacerdotal. There is, of course, a sense in which the 
only valuable appreciation of the book he has written on Plato and 
Platonism would bé one signed by such an expert as Dr. Jowett or Dr, 
Henry Jackson. The anise and cummin of Mr. Pater’s scholarship must 
be numbered not here, but in the pages of the Classical Review. Yet 
those who are interested in pure literature as in itself a delightful form 
of artistic discipline may well claim that a book composed with a 
conscious regard to form should not be shut off altogether from their 
consideration, because it deals with a subject primarily associated with 
non-artistic branches of intellectual labour. .It is becoming a serious mis- 
fortune that specialisation tends more and more in each generation to 
exile from the province of pure literature all themes which deal directly 
with facts, or require exact definition. Early in the eighteenth century 
science began to be divorced from literature, but it is only in our own 
day that philosophy has determined to follow her example. When we 
consider how very differently Evelyn and Boyle and Berkeley would 
have been obliged to express themselves had they lived to-day ; when 
we realise that even a new Huxley, or a new Tyndall, publishing for the 
first time in 1893, could scarcely afford the sacrifice to style of one 
evidence of their erudition, we may conceive how much we have lost, 
and are losing, by so rigidly narrowing the sphere of subjects in which 
the manner of our writings may be taken into consideration. Mr. 
Pater’s new book is written with too deliberate a charm to be abandoned 
to the academic controversialist. 

He justifies the general reader, I think, in claiming a place at the 
somewhat abstruse feast that he spreads, by the tenour of his own pre- 
fatory words. “ The lectures of which this volume are composed,” he 
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says, “were written for delivery to some young students of philosophy, 
and are now published with the hope of interesting a larger number of 
them.” We may imagine ourselves seated in some lecture-room at 
Brasenose, and ever and anon may seem to catch hint of an appeal 
made not so much to the young and ardent students seated round the 
table, as to elder, more sceptical, more world-worn auditors. For these 
the actual truths delivered may seem less important than the art with 
which they are imparted, the fact less valuable than the impression or 
the parallel. And, as we wait for the lecturer to begin, as he arranges 
his notes before him, we may reflect what an important figure his has 
grown to be in the literary life of our time. Almost unobserved at first 
in the hurry and bustle of Oxford, attracting little or no attention in the 
midst of its political and educational revolutions, Mr. Pater, who has 
now for nearly a quarter of a century been saying similar things in the 
quiet voice of his books, has rather suddenly been perceived by the 
-world to be, in a certain sense, the very oracle of Oxford. None less 
than Mr. Pater has striven or cried. One of our novelists has been 
described as always writing at the top of his voice ; Mr. Pater, the same 
symbolist might aver, never writes above a whisper. Yet this whisper 
is so poignant, so deliberate, so delicate, that it has succeeded in piercing 
the Babel of our modern world, and among the intellectual forces of the 
moment, its faint, strenuous note can now no longer be neglected by 
either friend or foe. 

Among the serious English critics of the day—a body of men to 
whose variety and charm and strength a good deal less than justice is 
commonly done—Mr. Pater stands pre-eminent. It would probably be 
generally allowed, among those whose opinion counts for something, 
that Mr. Pater is the first of our living critics. Certainly, since the 
death of Matthew Arnold, it is difficult to see who is quite Mr. Pater’s 
equal in the art of analysing the creations of others in a style at once 
brilliant, distinguished, and consistent. He has gained this position in 
spite of the modesty and the infrequency of his appeals to the public 
tribunal. It is just twenty years since he published his first work, 
his Studies in the Renaissance. For twelve subsequent years, years in 
which youth is commonly ebullient and ambition imperious, he refrained 
from making the smallest attempt to increase the audience which that 
solitary volume had secured him. At length, in 1885, his admirers were 
rewarded by the philosophical romance called Marius, the Epicurean ; 
jn 1887 there succeeded the slender volume of /maginary Portraits, 
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delicate essays in criticism by fiction; and in 1889 some wandering 
studies were united in the volume called Appreciations. These, to which 
Plato and Platonism must now be added, form the slender library with 
which Mr. Walter Pater, in these noisy days of over-production, has 
been content to make his appeal to us ; but it is sufficient. It reveals to 
us a sharply individualised and precisely defined talent, not, of course, 
without its defects and limitations ; but, in an age where versatility runs 
riot, admirable, if for nothing else, for its distinguished cultivation of a 
definite personal type. So personal and so definite is the quality of Mr. 
Pater’s work, for those whom it repels as for those whom it attracts, that 
if he now wrote a book on Chinese Pagodas, or on the Habits of the 
Water-rat, those people who have always read him would devoutly read 
him still. And, they would insist, his volume must not be snatched 
from them on the pretence that it was either a contribution to architec- 
ture or to zoology. 

In considering one who is himself so unfailingly exercised about the 
form of his discourse, there may be no indiscretion in at once disposing 
of the question of his style in the present volume. No one could read a 
page of Plato and Platonism without recognising the hand that wrote it ; 
and yet the Pater of this volume is by no means the Pater which we 
have grown accustomed to. The style is still sustained, to speak 
musically, at a high, even pitch ; it is still, to speak decoratively, heavy 
like a brocade with rich and concentrated ornament; but in this new 
book it is far less highly coloured than ever before. The seriousness of 
the theme, and its antiquity, have made appropriate a certain archaic 
and monochromatic purity. There never was a book of Mr. Pater’s, in 
short, with so few purple passages. The determination of the writer to 
detach himself from the academic attitude, to emphasise the fact, as it 
were, that he has descended from the lecturing-desk to the chair at the 
fireside, is expressed by what some readers will think a too-perpetually 
conversational tone. Little deprecating parentheses, courteous appeals, 
as one may say, appeals to a possibly wandering attention, incessant 
divagations from the direct road of thought, all these serve to introduce 
an element which is novel and unfamiliar. Sometimes the result is very 
charming, the harmony of utterance being sustained unbroken, although 
the orator insists on adopting this attitude of slippers and the dressing- 
gown. But, occasionally, I must confess, the deprecating parenthesis is 
too often introduced, especially for a writer who, like Mr. Pater, has 
almost rudimentary ideas about punctuation. It is perhaps not an unfair 
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way of exemplifying what I mean, to quote a sentence, for once, not 
of Mr. Pater at his best, but, as I think, of Mr. Pater at his worst: “ It 
was something quite new, unseen before in Greece, inspiring a new note 
in literature—this attitude of Socrates in the condemned cell, where, 
fulfilling his own prediction, multitudes, of a wisdom and piety, after 
all, so different from his, have ever since assisted so admiringly, this 
anticipation of the Christian way of dying for an opinion, when, as Plato 
says simply, he consumed the poison in the prison.” 

When we pass from the mere style to the general method, we dis- 
cover that Mr. Pater, in his own way, is passing through something of the 
same change and development of which the death of Taine has, within 
the last few weeks, once more reminded us; that change, which is so 
inevitable in the career of every critical artist, the gradual resignation of 
what is magnificent in favour of what is sound, precise, and penetrating. 
But Mr. Pater has one quality which no determinist like Taine wou!d be 
likely to possess at any period of his development: a sensitive percep- 
tion of the beauty of proportion; and the manner in which he has 
approached his work cannot be better suggested than by quoting words 
of his own, words without some acceptance of which, as a critical 
principle, the book before us is scarcely to be accepted at all :— 


The thoughts of Plato, like the language he has to use (we find it so 
again in turn, with those predecessors of his, when we pass from him to them) 
are covered with the traces of previous labour and have had their earlier 
proprietors. If at times we become aware in reading him of certain anticipa- 
tions of modern knowledge, we are also quite obviously among the relics of an 
older, a poetic or half visionary world. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
in Plato, in spite of his wonderful savour of literary freshness, there is nothing 
absolutely new: or rather, as in many other very original products of human 
genius, the seemingly new is old also, a palimpsest, a tapestry of which the 
actual threads have served before, or like the animal frame itself, every 
particle of which has already lived and died many times over. Nothing but the 
life-giving principle of cohesion is new ; the new perspective, the resultant com- 
pletion, the expressiveness which familiar thoughts contain by novel juxtaposition. 
In other words, the form is new. But then, in the creation of philosophical 
literature, as in all other products of art, form, in the full significance of that 
word, is éverything, and the mere matter is nothing. 


Desiring, then, to make clear what constitutional tendencies in this 
older poetic world had exercised their authority over Plato, and built 
up the materials from which he constructed his palace of the intellect, 
Mr. Pater leaves us standing on the threshold of The Republic, and 
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descends within our sight, in succession, into three quarries, which he 
designs to us as the now dead, but once active and fruitful, sources of the 
material out of which the radiant structure we are about to enter was 
originally hewn. In his first chapter, then, the critic shows us what 
Plato owed to the melancholy and disintegrating genius of Heraclitus, 
whose pessimistic and paradoxical theory of the perpetual flux gave its 
first expression to that mobile tendency which we find afterwards so 
characteristic of the genius of Greece. We see how this principle of 
mobility, at first apprehended so gladly by all to whom it came, as a 
relief from a mere conception of the chaotic and the unreasonable in life, 
as an introduction of melody into our incoherent sphere, came very soon 
to appear undesirable, and even the token of an unreal conception of 
life. Hence the delight with which was welcomed Zeno’s paradox, the 
almost Berkeleyan idea of the non-existence of motion, flux being, to 
the flowing body itself, nothing, and therefore all-existent, non-existent, 
obvious at once and ridiculous. 

It is not from Zeno’s quarry, however, but from that of Parmenides, 
his master, that the second load of marble is brought for Plato’s tem ple. 
But it is through Zeno’s destructive criticism, “ motion discredited, 
motion gone,” that the way is prepared for the doctrine of rest, for 
the abstract theory of that unit which is thought and being, and 
which is independent of all the irritating crowd of phenomena. It was 
Parmenides who first definitely started in search of that intangible crystal 
ball hung in the void, the absolute, the unattainable, which generation 
after generation, down to our own day, has ever been striving to define 
under fresh formulz. This, also, was to bea prime influence with Plato, 
this assumption “ that to be colourless, formless, impalpable, is the note 
of the superior grade of knowledge and existence.” 

The third master whom it is necessary to take into consideration, 
in studying the intellectual parentage of Plato, is Pythagoras. He, 
as Mr. Pater says, “set the frozen waves in motion again,” 
dominating movement by the principle of number everywhere. What 
Pythagoras said, or what later thinkers had evolved in the shadow of his 
authority, was for ever present in Plato’s mind as the necessary founda- 
tion on which all philosophical superstructure must be raised. Yet the 
personal figure of Pythagoras is a very vague one, far more shadowy to 
us, for instance, than those of Heraclitus and Parmenides, because seen 
always through a mirage of fable, glorious above a mortal guise, and the 
more difficult for us to conceive of because of its wealth of impossible 
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attributes. Yet certain ideas of Pythagoras, from their edifying and 
reassuring tendency, seemed to Plato, and may even still seem to us, 
among the most delightful ever revealed to human intuition, In 
particular, the recollection of the absolute beauty lost for a moment in 
the eclipse of death or birth, yet infinitely recoverable by the essential 
soul, is one of the most cheerful and the most hopeful devised by 
ancient pagan thought. And essential to the appreciation of this idea 
was “the enforced modulating discipline” of the mind needful to make 
the recipient of this recollected duty worthy to hold and to appreciate 
it. Mr. Pater traces this grave, and yet gay, message of Pythagoras 
not through Plato only, but on into the Christian world, and shows how 
modern poets, like Vaughan and Wordsworth, have been able to blend 
it with the Christian belief. 

It then becomes necessary to show how far the ambiguous figure of 
the Platonic Socrates tallies with the genuine Athenian philosopher, 
enemy of the Sophists, and martyr to sincere speculation. The Socrates 
of Plato, with his mystic and composite qualities, is a very different being 
from the homely and pedestrian Socrates whom Xenophon reveals to us. 
It is necessary to distinguish the dramatic Socrates, the Socrates whom 
the rich genius of Plato endows with something of his own genius, from 
the shrewd and pungent talker, an intellectual Silenus, around whom 
the great school of Athenian thought crystallised. Nor, even when that 
is done, are we free at once to consider what were the elements of Plato’s 
genius, and what the personal equation in his final harmonious arrange- 
ment. Before we can reach Plato himself, we must understand what 
those experts were, those evil counsellors, at once so subtle and so 
deleterious, whom it was the especial duty of the Platonic spirit to 
unmask and disarm :— 


Now, the key to Plato’s view of the Sophists, Gorgias, Protagoras, Hippias, 
Prodicus, with their less brilliant followers—chosen educators of the public—is 
that they do but fan and add fuel to the fire in which Greece, as they wander 
like ardent missionaries about it, is flaming itself away. Teaching in their large, 
fashionable, expensive schools, so triumphantly well, the arts one needed most in 
so busy an age, they were really developing further and reinforcing the fluidity of 
the Greek, and especially of the Athenian people, by turning it very adroitly into 
a conscious method, a practical philosophy, an art of life itself, in which all those 
specific arts would be but subsidiary—an all-supplementing ars artium, a master- 
art, or, in depreciatory Platonic mood one might say, an artifice, or, cynically, a 
trick. The great sophist was indeed the Athenian public itself; Athens, as the 
willing victim of its own gifts, its own flamboyancy, well-nigh worn out now by 
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the mutual friction of its own parts, given over completely to hazardous political 
experiment with the irresponsibility which is ever the great vice of democracy, 
ever ready to float away anywhither, to misunderstand, or forget, or discredit, 
its own past. 


We have now reached the heart of the book, and the chapters on the 
genius and the doctrine of Plato, although, of course, the most important 
in the volume, cannot be here discussed minutely. The former, in par- 
ticular, appears to me to be of extraordinary felicity. It would hardly 
be possible, I suppose, within the limit of twenty-four pages, to give a 
clearer or more varied impression of what Plato himself must have been, 
of the complicated personality which lies behind the web of philosophic 
doctrine held up in the Platonic dialogues. Mr. Pater, we may be quite 
sure, however strongly he may feel the necessity of dwelling on the 
antecedent influences and environment, is not the critic to describe 
everything about a man of genius sauf /e talent, as Flaubert would say. 
On the contrary, he is anxious that we should not only appreciate the 
varied physiognomy of Plato, as a human being, but that we should — 
realise how some of his marked characteristics, such, for instance, as his 
apparent austerity, were attained and controlled. The susceptibility of 
his eye, the delicacy of his ear, his openness to all impressions from the 
tangible world, all these have to be dwelt upon as moulding his con- 
ception of the intangible sphere of thought, and comprise, in fact, the 
secret of the capacity of his genius. A certain passion in the restraint 
of passion is characteristic of Plato’s whole method of impressing 
seriousness on those around him. All the beauty of earth and air, all 
the intricate enjoyments which the faculties of the human body in the 
harmony of disciplined health combine to offer, all these were accepted 
by Plato and drawn into the service of his theory. He is no cynic or 
pessimist, holding the entertainments of the flesh the greatest possible 
impediment to the soul, cutting off all superfluities, diverting the atten- 
tion from all the delicate and handsome proportions of life. On the 
contrary, it is part of the specially Platonic temper to cultivate and 
vindicate the bodily senses, leading them up by a system of harmonious 
discipline into the purified air of philosophic temperance. Jeremy Taylor 
teaches us that “ spiritual pleasure is the highest degree of sobriety,” and 
Plato seems to propound the same lesson with even more perfect frank- 
ness, using the word “ spiritual” not as the converse to “ physical,” but 
rather as designating the quintessence or superlative state of physical 
delight. 
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If it were the business of this brief review to criticise Mr. Pater’s 
conception of the docirine of Plato, this central portion of the book is 
that which should absorb all the space remaining at our disposal. But 
it is not Plato of whom I presume to speak, but of Mr. Pater, and it is a 
curious fact (at least I have to confess that such is my personal experi- 
ence) that Mr. Pater is more fascinating as a writer when he is approach- 
ing or quitting a subject than when the subject is definitely before him. 
I am not sure that this is not indispensable to his talent as a critic. 
After all, the finest analytical talent must be that which prepares us for 
the task of analysis, or bids us to resume our work when that task is 
accomplished. Leaving it, at all events, for others more amply equ. pped 
than I am to follow Mr. Pater in his central exposition, I prefer to pass 
on to the moment when he seems to close the text, and, with hands 
folded on the shut volume of Plato, to address some final reflections to 
us before he dismisses us to our pastimes. 

There is probably no chapter in this monograph which is in itself 
more perfect, or presents us with a more finished specimen of literary 
art than that on Lacedemon. Desirous of enabling us to enter for our- 
selves into the half romantic, half ironic Laconism of Plato, Mr. Pater 
opens with a long quotation from the Protagoras, in which we learn 
what the Athenian’s view was of the spirit then existing at Lacedamon. 
That this spirit had much to do with inspiring Plato’s own conception 
of the perfect Republic may be taken as a matter of course, but it is 
almost equally certain that Plato and those around him did not regard 
the condition of things at Lacedemon with unmitigated approval. 
They frankly admired, but with their admiration was mingled something 
of the disdain irresistibly instinctive toa polite and pleasure-loving people 
in contemplating an austere and rather savage community. Pausanias 
tells us that “the Lacedemonians appear to have admired least of all 
people poetry and the praise which it bestows.” The general impres- 
sion in Greece seems to have been that this remote mountain nation, 
which disdained poetry, exiled all strangers when it wished to talk 
about philosophy, and pretended to be an “unlearned people,” were 
enemies to all the ornamental part of life. Their splendid prestige in 
the battle-field, their reputation for skill in manifold cryptic branches of 
philosophy, earned them respect perhaps rather than sympathy. It is, 
interesting, no doubt, to ascertain as far as possible what the feeling of 
a young Athenian personally instructed by Plato would be towards 
Lacedzemon. He would have much to learn, much to unlearn, and the 
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best of all ways to correct the errors of fable and of prejudice would be 
to undertake a journey to the mountain fastness itself. 

This is what Mr. Pater imagines. Some youthful Anacharsis, deter- 
mined to overcome the political and material difficulties of such an 
expedition, sets out between the ridges of the Eastern Arcadian moun- 
tains, and descends at length into the broad and hollow valley of 
Laconia. Here let our new Pausanias speak for himself :— 


The country through which our young traveller from his laxer school of 
Athens seeks his way to Lacedzemon, this land of a noble slavery, so peacefully 
occupied but for those irregular nocturnal terrors, was perhaps the loveliest in 
Greece, with that peculiarly blent loveliness, in which, as at Florence, the 
expression of a luxurious lowland is duly checked by the severity of its mountain 
barriers. It was a type of the Dorian purpose in life—sternness, iike sea water 
infused into wine, overtaking a matter naturally rich, at the moment when fulness 
may lose its savour and expression. Amid the corn and oleanders—corn so 
‘tall, close, and luxuriant,” as the modern traveller there still finds—it was 
visible at last, Lacedeemon, xoidyn mdprn, “hollow Sparta,” under the sheltering 
walls of Taygetus, the broken and, rugged forms of which were attributed to 
earthquake, but without proper walls of its own. In that natural fastness, or 
trap, or falcon’s nest it had no need of them, the falcon of the land, with the 
hamlets (oAixua) a hundred and more, dispersed over it, in jealously enforced 
seclusion from one another. From the first he notes the “ antiquated 
appearance ” of Lacedzemon, by no means a “ growing ” place, always rebuilding, 
remodelling itself, after the newest fashion, with shapeless suburbs stretching 
further and further on every side of it, grown too large, perhaps, as Plato threatens, 
to be a body, a corporate unity, at all; not that, but still, and to the last, itself 
only a great village, a solemn, ancient, mountain village. 


Not until we clearly comprehend v «at life was in the obscure and 
hieratic community of Lacedzemon, can we realise the basis of recorded 
experiment upon which Plato was able to build his immortal dream of 
The Republic. The consideration of that treatise properly follows the 
chapter on “Lacedemon.” To this, again, succeeds one on Plato’s 
zsthetics, on his conception, that is to say, of Beauty existent in the 
visible world. The Platonic esthetics are found, when we look narrowly, 
to be in closer relation with the ethics of their founder than we may 
have been ready hastily to suppose. It is valuable t» have the act 
brought home to us that no real disparity exists betweer the intellectual 
discipline of Plato and those beautiful arts and handicrafts which 
flourished around him in Athens. No vulgarities of the eye could 
be imagined in that perfect city of which Plato dre:med. Faultless 
taste must be presupposed in those who have learnt to move within the 
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discipline of intellectual melody and symmetry. Where all is to be 
under the control of rhythm nothing can be awkward or discordant, 
and little change would have been needed to make the best decoration 
of Plato’s living Athens worthy of his mystical city of the soul. Surely 
the broad and simple Dorian architecture, surely the sculpture of 
Phidias and the verse of Sophocles, were temperate enough, were at once 
impassioned enough and sober enough, to bear the dry light of Platonic 
criticism. The Perfect City, such as Plato conceived it, was the capital 
of no fabulous Utopia, no fairy town built immaterially in the dim inane, 
but a practical, and even, in certain aspects, a homely reconstruction of 
the Athens of which Plato was a fortunate citizen, an Athens purified and 
harmonised and idealised, but essentially the Athens that he knew. 

Mr. Pater is not to be accused of so inartistic a intention as by an 
squinting comment upon passing events to pass off a monograph on 
ancient philosophy. Yet it is impossible to read his book and not to 
perceive how eminently apposite much of it is to the intellectual and 
political life of to-day. An ingenious person might descry the shadow 
of every modern malady thrown across these pages. Here, if we choose 
to look for them, are Panama and Egypt and Ireland, Wagner and 
Ibsen and Degas. Without being too fantastic in these excursions after 
actuality, we may admit that the secret of all freshness in zxsthetic 
presentment, of all harmony in political progress, is to be divined in 
Plato. Do we not see amongst us to-day as plainly as any Athenians 
of old might do the eternal warfare going on between the centrifugal 
and inorganic tendency on the one hand, and the centripetal, or disci- 
plined and harmonised tendency on the other ? 

The Sophist is with us to-day. At no previous moment of the 
world’s history, perhaps, was he so plausible and potent ; because never 
so confident of the value of his own opportunism. The radical evil 
which made sophistry hateful to Plato was its practical denial of the 
existence of real things. The Sophists were content to take ideas, not 
as in themselves realities, but as figments, the specious use of which 
might persuade the multitude to proceed to certain more or less 
desirable positions. The democratic Sophist is as active now as he was 
when he attempted to persuade Phedrus “that it is not necessary to 
learn what is really just, but rather what seems just to the multitude 
who are to give judgment. Nor, again, what is good or beautiful, but 
only what seems so tothem.” Those who desire to know what truth is, 
who wish their lives to be not only easy but distinguished and organic, 
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need as much as ever to be upon their guard against these insidious 
flatterers of the native indolence of the conscience. 

We must, however, pursue no further our companionship with the 
latest of the Platonists. Mr. Pater’s book will certainly have many 
readers who will keep it close to their hands and make it one of their 
habitual companions. We must leave him to these silent friends, 
“enranged with those ideas on high which Plato so admired,” risen into 
the spheres of Spenser’s Divine Beauty. 


Thence gathering plumes of perfect speculation, 
To imp the wings of his high-flying mind, 
Mounting aloft through Heavenly contemplation. 


Mr. Pater has proved himself once more a scrupulous craftsman in 
prose, and apart from all the metaphysical and historical attractions of 
his book he may claim to have achieved another success as an artist. 
No competent person can read Plato and Platonism without perceiving 
what an exquisite thing the literature of criticism can be. 


EDMUND GOSSE. 

















STUDY IN CHARACTER: 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 


R. JOHN MORLEY’S present position is unique in the history 
M of Anglo-Irish Government. It has been compared with 
Thomas Drummond’s. Drummond, indeed, was never Chief Secretary. 
He was a permanent member of the Civil Service, and had no seat in 
Parliament. But as Under-Secretary at the Castle from 1835 to 1840 
he was the actual ruler of the country. Lord Mulgrave, the Viceroy, 
and Lord Morpeth, the Chief Secretary, not only consulted him, but first 
followed his advice and afterwards submitted to his dictation. Drum- 
mond declined to maintain the Orange mis-alliance, which had earned 
for a former Chief Secretary and subsequent Prime Minister the nick- 
name of-Orange Peel. He observed a rigid impartiality between con- 
tending factions, but he endeavoured by making English government 
sympathetic and popular to stave off Repeal. The Administration of 
Lord Melbourne, which was then in power, acted in concert with 
O’Connell and his party. The result was a singularly successful policy 
in Ireland, and the passing of many useful measures, such as the 
Municipal Corporations Act, for the rest of the United Kingdom. 
Drummond died in 1840, the year before Sir Robert Peel became First 
Minister of the Crown, with a solid majority behind him. Even if he 
had lived his situation would probably have been untenable, and his bene- 
ficent influence would have come to an end. His tenure of office is a 
bright page in Irish annals, and is still gratefully remembered by the 
Irish people. 

Mr. Morley, like Drummond, administers Ireland according to Irish 
ideas. There is, unfortunately, no O’Connell with whom he can co- 
operate. The Irish Nationalists have no real leader. They are split 
into hostile organisations full of mutual antipathy. There is no quarrel 
so irreconcilable as a personal one. Mr. Morley occupies a place at 
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once conspicuous and advantageous. He is, with the possible exception 
of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Spencer, the only man equally trusted by 
Nationalists and Parnellites. Unlike Drummond, he is confessedly and 
avowedly presiding over a temporary and provisional arrangement. The 
Home Rule Bill contains what Mr. Morley and his colleagues regard as 
the true principles of Irish Government. It is Mr. Morley’s object to 
get as near that ideal as may be. Lord Salisbury once said, in speaking 
of Ireland, that the problem was how to govern after their own wishes 
a people who did not wish to be governed at all. If he had said “who 
wish to govern themselves” the epigram might have been less smart, 
but the element of truth would have been introduced into the pro- 
position. Mr. Morley has the gift, invaluable to a statesman, of 
sympathising with alien races and foreign modes of thought. This is 
due partly to his strong imagination, partly to his exhaustive study of 
the French literature and character. Familiarity with two modern 
languages is a great and notable enlargement of a man’s mind. But Mr. 
Morley’s French investigations have been historical as well as literary. 
The French Revolution is, from first to last, thoroughly un-English. The 
English people could not understand it, and forced Mr. Pitt into a war 
which, if he had waited a few months longer, the fall of Robespierre 
would have averted. The Irish peasant has more in common with a 
Frenchman than with an Englishman. Mr. Froude, an* unfriendly 
authority, has declared that no British statesman before Mr. Gladstone 
comprehended the question of Irish land. Since 1840 the Protestant 
Church of Ireland has been disestablished, and the tenant-farmer has 
security of tenure so long as he can pay a rent fixed by a judicial 
tribunal. On the other hand Repeal has been abandoned, and Home 
Rule has taken its place. A large majority in the country, very 
inadequately represented in the House of Commons, has pronounced in 
favour of Home Rule under the safeguard of the Union, 

The attempts to represent Mr. Morley as himself un-English because 
he has written appreciatively about France, are of course utterly futile 
and absurd. Like John Bright, he is a Lancashire man, and Lancashire 
is a typically English county. He represents the largest constituency 
in England. He was educated at an English school and an English 
university. He has written the best account in the English language of 
that thoroughly English Minister, Sir Robert Walpole. The fact that 
he knows French as every Englishman ought to know it, and as 
very few do, even coupled with the still more damning truth that he 
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his speculated suggestively on the French Revolution and its pre- 
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cursors, does not prove that Mr. Morley has been Gallicised. “ Let us 
never glorify revolution,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith at the beginning of 
his essay on Pym, and immediately proceeds to do so. Mr. Morley 
has glorified the French Revolution in the sense of arguing that the 
beneficence of its consequences far outweighed the cost at which they 
were achieved. But this opinion, in which he is by no means singular, 
does not prevent Mr. Morley from half idolising Burke, who thought the 
French Revolution an unmitigated evil, who worshipped the British 
Constitution, even as he knew it, with a simple and credulous faith. 
Mr. Morley’s French exercises, to use a very inadequate term, have 
enlarged and not diminished his powers of perception. He knows his 
own country quite as well as his critics. But he knows at least one other 
country a good deal better. His religious opinions, concerning which 
he has become, like most wise men, more reticent with advancing years, 
are not, as Lord Shaftesbury said of his own, very different ones from the 
popular. They are, or used to be, marked by a fearless logic carried into 
quite trumpery details, which is rather Continental than insular. The 
English people have no objection to a practical materialist. But eccen- 
tric forms of idealism are not to their taste. Mr. Morley probably 
believes a good deal more than Mr. Balfour. But Mr. Balfour has never 
quarrelled with conventional usages, and has appeared, with a refinement 
of cynicism, upon the platform of a Church Congress. 

The advantages of Mr. Morley’s training and pursuits may be seen 
at a glance by comparing him with Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain 
has a thorough acquaintance and a perfect sympathy with men who have 
made fortunes in business. They are a large and influential class. 
Many of them could buy Mr. Chamberlain up without feeling it. But 
they are not the British nation, about the rest of which Mr. Chamberlain 
is profoundly ignorant. The imaginative faculty has been denied him, 
whereas Mr. Morley possesses it in an eminent degree. Mr. Morley’s 
attitude towards the Church of Rome has been severely and not 
unnaturally criticised. He has written almost as strong things against 
it as Mr. Gladstone and Voltaire. Yet he now acts in close and constant 
alliance with what is called the Clerical party in Ireland. A good deal 
of nonsense is talked about “the Clerical party.” Every party in Ireland 
except the Presbyterians of the North tries to get the priests on its side. 
Catholic endowment was recommended upon that ground by such 
orthodox Whigs as Sydney Smith and Macaulay. In 1835, when all 
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public intercourse with the Court of Rome was forbidden by law, the 
Government of Lord Melbourne endeavoured to guide the Pope through 
private channels in the appointment of Irish Bishops. Lord Granville 
very unwisely sent Sir George Errington to the Vatican. Lord Salisbury 
sent first the Duke of Norfolk, a Catholic, and afterwards Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, a Protestant. When Monsignor Persico visited Ireland as 
the Envoy of His Holiness, the landlords did all they could, not without 
success, to persuade him that the Plan of Campaign was at variance 
with Catholic doctrine. The Parnellites, who now denounce the priests, 
were hand in glove with them before 1890. Mr. Morley probably agrees 
with Mr. Dillon in thinking that there is at present nothing to substitute 
for priestly influence in controlling the passions and regulating the 
lives of the people. He has never himself withdrawn one of the strictures 
he passed upon the Church of Rome. 

Mr. Morley gains by the impossibility of procuring credit for the 
charge that he personally favours the Roman Catholic Church. Indeed, 
he refused the other day to permit the recognition of the Christian 
Brothers’ schools by the State because sectarian emblems are exhibited 
in the schoolrooms. On this point the Protestant Episcopalian mem- 
bers of the Education Boards sided with their Roman Catholic colleagues, 
and Mr. Morley decided against both. Perhaps the most comical 
example of bidding for sacerdotal support is Mr. Chaplin’s ostentatious 
patronage of Archbishop Walsh and his testimonial to the Archbishop’s 
authority as a bimetallist. The testimonial may not be worth very 
much, but it was given with a laughable fervour and a side-splitting 
sincerity. Mr. Morley is no fonder of priests than Mr. Balfour, and less 
fond of them than Lord Salisbury. The question, however, is not so 
much what priests are like as what Ireland would be without them. 
Formerly, they kept their parishioners in order with the horsewhip. 
Even now they are sometimes betrayed into pugilistic encounters with 
rebels. We must take people as we find them. There are thousands 
of Irish peasants who, if the priest did not tell them how to vote, would 
never vote at all. The source of Tory disgust with clerical influence is 
not love of freedom, but disappointment that the priests have taken the 
place of the landlords. Mr. Morley has been bitterly assailed in the 
Times for acknowledging the right of Catholics and Nationalists to a 
share in the management of their own public institutions. We are 
always told that for local and municipal Home Rule the Unionists are 
as jealous as the Gladstonians; but when Mr. Morley tries to give all 
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parties fair representation on the board of an asylum or a hospital he is 
denounced as a traitor and a tyrant. Mr. Morley made a very good 
commencement with his critics. He soon brought to their bearings 
Colonel Saunderson, the 77mes, and that unluckiest of ,controversialists 
though worthiest of men, Mr. Arnold-Forster. Mr. T. W. Russell, who 
is far more astute and far less single-minded than either of them, has 
learned a lesson from their discomfiture, and relapsed into something 
which for him may almost be called accuracy of statement. 

Mr. Morley’s release of the Gweedore rioters has led to no evil results, 
but on the contrary has removed much bitterness of resentment from the 
minds of the populace. His Evicted Tenants Commission has not been 
equally fortunate. The selection of the President was, as it turned out, 
unlucky. Mr. Justice Mathew is the ablest and fairest of judges, the 
keenest and shrewdest of observers, the wittiest and raciest of com- 
panions. But though he lives in England, and has prospered there, he 
is Irish from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot. On the 
English Bench his active and zealous protection of the poor and helpless 
is useful and meritorious. But Irish soil had the same effect upon him 
as contact with his native heath had upon Rob Roy. He whirled his 
shillelagh round his head in a manner which gave the landlords some 
excuse for professing distrust of his impartiality. On the other hand, 
Mr. Morley has been exceptionally fortunate in his Lord Lieutenant. 
Lord Houghton is no mere dummy, like Lord Londonderry and Lord 
Zetland. His literary efforts, which are rather creditable than stirring, 
have tended to conceal and not to display his great practical ability. 
One of his most distinguished predecessors in the Viceroyalty suffered 
in the same way. Lord Chesterfield was a great Viceroy and a real 
statesman. But,as Macaulay well said, his reputation would have stood 
higher if he had never written a line. Lord Houghton is an excellent 
speaker. His tact is unfailing, his manners are popular, and his official 
conduct has been without exception admirable. All this, however, does 
not prevent Mr. Morley from being the real ruler of Ireland. He is in 
the Cabinet, and Lord Houghton is not. He is in the House of 
Commons, and in constant personal communication with the Prime 
Minister. The three principal forces in the British Constitution as it 
exists, always to be carefully distinguished from the British Constitution 
as it is described in books, are the Prime Minister, the Cabinet, and the 
House of Commons. It seems to be generally unknown that the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland is not responsible to Parliament. His salary! 
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like the salaries of the judges, is not voted in the Estimates, but borne 
upon the Consolidated Fund. For every act of the Irish Government 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland is directly and personally answerable to 
the representatives of the people in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Balfour was so much bored by reading the answers to questions 
which had been prepared for him by his subordinates, that he 
endeavoured to obtain the appointment of a Parliamentary assistant, 
with a good salary. This ingenuous proposal was ill received, and failed 
as it deserved. Mr. Morley’s plight is a good deal worse than Mr. 
Balfour’s. Mr. Balfour had the Attorney-General for Ireland to help 
him, and a very efficient coadjutor Mr. Madden proved. The present 
Law Officers of the Crown in Ireland have no seats in the House 
of Commons, and as The Macdermot cannot be accommodated by the 
Nationalists, the Chief Secretary is the solitary spokesman of Dublin 
Castle and the Irish Office. Mr. Morley is fully equal to the task. When 
he first entered Parliament his intellectual faculties hardly had fair play. 
He was supposed to have come forward under the special auspices and the 
personal protection of Mr. Chamberlain. His rare appearances in debate 
were spoiled by an academic stiffness which deprived his speeches 
of half their charm. Orthodox Liberals regarded him as impracticable 
and irreconcilable, while orthodox Tories considered him simply as the 
dame damnée of the politician they hated and dreaded more than any- 
one else in the world. He was understood to have expressed the views 
of Mr. Chamberlain in the Pad/ Mall Gazette, and it was expected that 
he would do the same at St. Stephen’s. 

Then came the great disruption of 1886, when Mr. Morley stood 
firm by Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party, while Mr. Chamberlain went 
over bag and baggage to the enemy. Scant justice has been done to 
the courage and resolution which Mr. Morley then exhibited. Mr. 
Chamberlain was his political leader, and one of his closest personal 
friends. He had been an enthusiastic supporter of the “ Unauthorised 
Programme,” which contained nothing about an Eight Hours Bill, or 
pensions for the aged. On the other hand, he had never been a Glad- 
stonian, and, though he opposed Coercion, he had not gone in for Home 
Rule. The present Duke of Devonshire took the bold and manly course 
of separating himself from his party, and denouncing the principle of 
Home Rule for Ireland altogether. Mr. Chamberlain made the fatal 
mistake of joining a Home Rule Administration only to vote against 
Home Rule, and to condemn the system of land purchase which he 
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afterwards accepted from the Tories. Mr. Morley’s political break with 
Mr. Chamberlain was in every way advantageous to himself and 
satisfactory to his friends. There is always something disagreeable in 
the spectacle of a highly cultivated man submitting to the influence of a 
crude and coarse nature with a strong will. As the pupil of John Stuart 
Mill in philosophy, and the colleague of John Bright in journalism, Mr. 
Morley was not designed or fashioned to be the mouthpiece of the 
member for West Birmingham. Mr. Chamberlain does not want knowledge 
or arguments except for immediate use in Parliament or on the plat- 
form. He would agree with the clever author of Scintille Juris, that the 
best way of getting what you want is to know no reason why you should 
not have it. That Mr. Morley, after his estrangement from Mr. Chamber- 
lain, came under the spell of Mr. Gladstone’s genius and remains under 
it to this day, cannot be denied. But that is a very different pair of 
sleeves, as his French friends would say. Whether Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policy be right or wrong, Mr. Gladstone himself possesses all the 
qualities which Mr. Chamberlain lacks, besides being a ktetter man 
of business than Mr. Chamberlain himself. He has been all his 
life conversant with great affairs. He is equipped with an apparatus 
of learning such as few professors -can boast, and yet there 
are not many facts of ordinary life so trivial or so obscure as 
to have escaped his attention. Anyone might talk with him for hours, 
-and be delighted with his stores of knowledge, without touching in the 
slightest degree upon any political subject whatever. It is equally true 
that nobody appreciates Mr. Gladstone, or estimates his ascendancy in 
-council as well as in debate, who has not been engaged with him in 
the transaction of public business. Mr. Morley, like Mr. Lowe, joined 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government with some prejudice against his new chief. 
In both cases distrust soon yielded to enthusiastic and unbounded ad- 
miration. If the present Cabinet could be passed individually through 
tthe confessional it would probably be found that the most devoted 
Gladstonians in it were Mr. Morley and Lord Spencer, with Mr. 
Asquith and Lord Ripon not far behind. 

The Newcastle election in August added immensely to the power 
and the reputation of the Chief Secretary for Ireland. Superficial 
observers have accused Mr. Morley of timidity, and of a too facile dis- 
couragement in circumstances of difficulty or depression. His fight with 
his back to the wall against Tories, Socialists, and Cowenites “showed 
the rogues they lied.” Never has an English Minister fought a pluckier 
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battle or gained a more brilliant victory. Mr. Morley may in his con- 
templative moments be too much inclined to philosophical pessimism. 
He may overrate men whose qualities are wholly different from his own, 
such as Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Randolph Churchill. The responsi- 
bilities of office affect him more than the sweets of power. But with 
the approach of danger his gloom disappears, and attack braces him like 
atonic. Sir William Harcourt, who knows him well, and who belongs 
to quite another type of politician, said that Mr. Morley was as “ brave 
as a lion, and as true as steel.” When he was told that his success at 
Newcastle depended upon his adoption of the Eight Hours Bill, which 
his opponent swallowed like a dose of physic, Mr. Morley nailed his 
colours to the mast, and bade defiance to his enemies. It is not sur- 
prising that “even the ranks of Tuscany could scarce forbear to cheer,” 
and that Mr. Morley should have received hearty congratulations from 
political adversaries. Mr. Morley’s appointment as Chief Secretary 
was a great opportunity for Newcastle. But Mr. Hamond’s election was 
something more than a political defeat. It was deplored by everyone 
who valued the reputation of Newcastle, except Mr. Joseph Cowen. 
Nobody who knows Mr. Morley can be surprised at the popularity he 
has won among the permanent Coercionists of Dublin Castle. It would 
be impossible for an archbishop, or a resident magistrate, an Orange 
Tory or a Social Democrat, to resist the fascination of his manner and 
his talk. It is the same everywhere—in the House of Commons, in 
society, in the most casual intercourse, as in the privacy of his own 
home. He is universally irresistible, and the people who admire him 
the most are those whose admiration is best worth having. Mr. Balfour 
has something of the same gift, and perhaps cultivates it with more care. 
Mr. Balfour, it is only justice to say, thoroughly appreciates his great 
antagonist, and his demeanour to Mr. Morley is a charming mixture of 
delicate urbanity with deferential courtesy. 

Mr. Morley’s remarkable success on the platform has often been 
contrasted with his comparative failure in the House of Commons. 
This Session is showing what his Parliamentary capacity really is. It 
has been grossly underrated for the purposes of literary antithesis and 
others. There is no one to whom the House listens with more respect 
or who has a more remarkable gift for investing the dullest topic with 
interest. From the most severely practical point of view it would not 
be easy to find a more businesslike performance than Mr. Morley’s 
speech on the Welsh Local Veto Bill of last year. It changed votes, and 
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carried the second reading. Nothing, indeed, can be more ridiculous than 
the idea of Mr. Morley as a prim pedant, unacquainted with the manage- 
ment of affairs, and indifferent to the pleasures of life. Nobody more 
thoroughly enjoys a joke, and there are few better judges of champagne. 

Although Mr. Morley is as far as possible from being a Comtist, and 
has criticised Comte with much severity, he is a firm believer in the 
principle of authority. That little fact explains his attitude towards the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland to-day. The Roman Catholic 
Church in France a hundred and fifty years ago was a persecuting 
agency. That was what Voltaire was thinking of when he wrote the 
misunderstood and misinterpreted words, Ecrasezl’infdme. It was not 
the seat ofauthority. That was the State, or rather the Monarchy. The 
Catholic Church in Ireland could not persecute if she would, and 
probably would not if she could. She is restrained by the civil power. 
But clerical organisation in Ireland, or, at least, in the rural districts of 
Ireland, is the only moral force which at present stands between 
anarchy and order. There is no national Government. Except the 
Church there is nothing but national sentiment on one side and physical 
force on the other. To Mr. Balfour, as to Hobbes, government is simply 
a matter of police. When in doubt he played trumps by sending for the 
Royal -Irish. It was as bad politics as it would have been bad whist. 
The Royal Irish came and went; but not even the surface of society 
was affected by their coming or their going. That is the fundamental 
distinction between Mr. Balfour’s policy and Mr. Morley’s. Mr. Balfour 
dealt only with symptoms. Mr. Morley is for going to the root of the 
disease. The circumstances of the time and the necessities of the case 
combine to make him the most important member of the Cabinet and 
the House of Commons, save only his illustrious leader. 











RUSSIA, ROME, AND THE OLD CATHOLICS. 


T was amusing to read, some time ago, Mr. Cuninghame Graham’s 
| complacent reflection upon Western civilisation. Fresh from a 
sojourn among the Moslems of Morocco, he said that they possessed 
many excellent qualities, but their genius for lying had not been 
developed. “As liars,’ he said, “they could not compare with the 
Westerns.” 

According to this vivacious observer, the saying ex Oriente lux 
may have as its companion a_ by-word, out of the West, Fadsehood. 
This is certainly true when certain Westerns, unfortunately by no 
means few in number, take upon themselves the self-imposed task of 
writing on the East. There is often a certain Gargantuan sublimity 
about the fictions of the Occident which commands at least the homage 
of our wonder. But we marvel still more at the ostrich-like voracity 
with which these monstrosities are bolted by the “ well informed public.” 
As Credo quia impossibile seems to be the favourite watchword of 
many Englishmen, when Russia is concerned, so Baron Miinchausen, 
who seems to have come to life again, with additional deformities, under 
the alias “E. B. Lanin,” naturally selected my country as the field 
of his sickening romances. The clever French saying “a beau conter 
gut vient de loin” ought to be put instead of his initials. 

It is not of Miinchausen, however, that I am writing, but of a much 
more distinguished writer, who possesses the somewhat rare capacity 
of occasionally speaking the truth. I refer to Monsignor Vanutelli, a 
Roman ecclesiastic of some eminence, who recently travelled all the 
way from Odessa to St. Petersburg in order to persuade the Russian 
nation to submit to the yoke of the Bishop of Rome. It was a wild goose 
errand, no doubt. But, after all, it was not much more mad than the 
visit which my ingenuous friend, Mr. Stead, paid to the Vatican to convert 
the Pope to the Salvation Army. Vanutelli did not convert Russia, but 
he could not help making certain discoveries, which I am glad to 
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place on record for the benefit of those who have never been in my 
great country, or who have been too blinded by prejudice to recog- 
nise the most obvious facts. If you remember that the following 
sentences were penned by an emissary from Rome, a high ecclesiastic 
of the Papal hierarchy, whose one dream was to subdue Russia to the 
Roman See, you will appreciate their significance :— 

“Nowhere,” Padre Vanutelli says, “is the title of ‘Holy’ so true an 
expression of the reality as in speaking of Russia. In that country Christianity 
is not simply tolerated or permitted ; but it is official and dominant and bound 
up in the very heart of the people. . . . In Russia, Orthodoxy (Pravos/avie) 
forms as it were the very essence of their being, their highest ideal in the past as 
in the future, and their greatest glory in the present. 

“T cannot understand how it is that so many persons who visit Russia, write 
about it afterwards without alluding to the main characteristic of the people. 
Without an appreciation of their religious aspect any description of Russia 
must be only incomplete. The Christian idea is predominant everywhere, and 
nowhere does Christ reign to such an extent as in Russia.” 

Still it is satisfactory to find evidence so strong voluntarily tendered 
by a witness so distinguished, and who is so obviously free from any 
partiality for the system which he so honestly describes. It is not 
surprising that this cultivated visitor should have found his longing to 
annex Russia to the Holy See increase with every additional visit to its 
cities. To have to admit that the most Christian nation in Europe most 
unanimously repudiated the authority of the Bishop, who aspires to 
be the universal shepherd of the Christian fold, was so bitter a pang 
to this Roman observer that he endeavours to assuage the poignancy 
of his grief by reflecting that the schism of the Russians was due 
solely to political considerations, and never was formally sanctioned 
by the people or by the Church. Of course not. You cannot sanction, 
formally or otherwise what does not exist. There is no schism in Russia. 
The schism is elsewhere. But as Monsignor Vanutelli comes from 
that “elsewhere” it would be difficult for him to admit the Orthodoxy 
of our Church. To escape from the dilemma in which he was placed by 
the spectacle of the most Christian nation repudiating most strenuously 
the authority of the Pope, he clings more and more desperately to his 
theory that but for political considerations the Russians would abl 
become Romans. To give some kind of a substance to this fantastic 
delusion, Monsignor Vanutelli prints what he professes to be a 
report of his conversation with Mr. Pobédonostzeff, but which is one 
of the biggest canards I ever met with, even in this country, and 
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which indicates that nothing is too absurd for Western credulity. Thus 
the Procurator of the Holy Synod—the same, by-the-bye, who is some- 
times described by way of oratorical embellishment as the great In- 
quisitor of the Greek Orthodox Church—is made to say :— 


“There is no doubt that the Russian Church would unite herself to the 
See of Rome without the smallest difficulty, ‘7 such union were desired by 
the Government.” 


Such grotesque assertions do not deserve long refutations. But any 
and every Russian is qualified to declare that neither Mr. Pobédonostzeff 
nor any Greek Orthodox could ever express such monstrous views as 
those, not even for the sake of sarcastic response or bitter irony. 
Greek Orthodoxy is the soul of our Government and the great link 
between the Government and the people. But devotion to our faith 
is immeasurably superior to any wordly consideration. Russia is more 
of a Church than a State, more of a religion than a nationality. In 
fact, our religion is our nationality. We are first Greek Orthodox, and 
then Slavs or Russians. Hence the absurdity of all these missions to 
subjugate us to Rome, as a detail of an arrangement between Ministers 
at St. Petersburg and Cardinals at the Vatican. Russians are not only— 
as even Padre Vanutelli says—“ intensely religious,’ but they are fer- 
vently conservative in the matter of Greek Orthodoxy. Our tenacity is 
proverbial, and there are millions of us who know how to die, without 
phrases and self-advertisements, rather than betray our Orthodox faith. 

Besides, as there can be no other head of the Christian Church 
but Jesus Christ, the Bishop of Rome is obviously schismatic and 
heretic. If there were some of us who doubted it before the dogma 
of infallibility, no one can doubt it to-day. The promulgation of that 
decree of the Vatican Council made manifest the schismatical and 
heretical condition of the Roman Church. Nor can any Russian 
Orthodox even discuss the possibility of any union with Rome until 
Rome has repudiated her heresies and corruptions, abjured the dogma 
of Papal infallibility, and returned to the Primitive Orthodox Catholic 
faith, from which she has degenerated to her present deplorable condition. 
It is the fashion in some quarters to speak of Russia as despotic, 
merely because the form of our Government is autocratic. This is 
not a_ political article, and I am not going to discuss the 
rationality, the basis, or the real character of this autocracy, 
but whatever may be the truth or falsehood of this accusation in the 
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political sphere, in the wider field of the Church, Russia stands forth 
as the defender of liberty against the arbitrary pretensions of the Roman 
Curia. In view of the ceaseless efforts of the Pope to reduce all Christen- 
dom to the slavish submission that is implied in the famous Ignatius 
Loyala’s formula “ ac cadaver” —the obedience to the Italian priest, who 
says, “I am the Church, and the head of the Church ” ; “ I am the tradition, 
and the interpreter of tradition.” Englishmen who love liberty may well 
rejoice that there exists in Eastern Europe a nation, which Monsignor 
Vanutelli describes as the greatest, the strongest, and the most solid 
Power in the world; where the largest portion of the people are 
profoundly attached to the Government, which represents to them 
their nationality in all its strength and glory; whose people have 
not been touched by the revolutionary principles which are wrecking 
by degrees all the kingdoms of Europe. Even Monsignor Vanutelli can 
see that Russia has a great mission before her ; first, the destruction of 
the Ottoman Empire in Europe, and with it, Mohammedanism ; secondly, 
the crushing of the revolutionary spirit which is invading all other 
European countries; and thirdly, the arresting of the extension of 
Jewish influence, which is making ever-increasing progress elsewhere. 
Russia is the champion of the most sacred of human. liberties, 
as against the autocratic Pope who is incessantly endeavouring to 
enslave the conscience and the intellect of mankind. Our autocratic 
Tzar, wielding with the effective decisiveness of a single will the 
combined forces of a hundred millions of Orthodox believers, precisely 
protects that liberty. 
Monsignor Vanutelli’s mission serves, at least, to remind us how useful 
may be the influence which the Russian Orthodox Church may exercise 
in Western Christendom. As the recent Conference of Lucerne has 
reminded Europe, there are other than Roman Ultramontanes in Western 
Catholicism, and with these others the Russian Church may, I hope, 
with God’s help, establish a hearty and deep sympathy and under- 
standing. It is twenty years since the Old Catholic movement 
gave rise to high hopes of a return to primitive Christianity on the 
part of the rational Catholics of the West. Conferences were held 
year after year at Bonn and elsewhere for the purpose of promoting 
the re-union of Christendom, down to the year 1876.. In 1877, however, 
the crusade for the liberation of Greek Orthodox Bulgaria transferred our 
energies to another field of action, and theological conferences were thus 
interrupted. After the war the heart of the Russian people was grieved 
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by the spectacle of the betrayal of the Orthodox brethren south of 
the Balkans—a betrayal which we traced to the Roman influence of 
Austria and the Semitic hatred of Disraeli. It was not until last 
year that the Conference reassembled with most hopeful results, 
The following description of the Conference, of those who constituted 
it, I take from the recent discourse of Bishop Reinkens :—“ It was an 
International Conference, because the Old Catholics of different nations 
were Officially represented : Italy, by Count-Campello, late Canon of St: 
Peter at Rome, who presides over the few communities in Italy ; Spain 
(where there are about three thousand Old Catholics), by Sefior Cabrera, 
Bishop-elect, but not yet consecrated ; France (where the number is most 
insignificant, I will not enter here into the reasons why), by Pére Hyacinthe, 
late a celebrated Carmelite preacher, whose family name is Loyson ; 
Holland, by Archbishop Gul van Thiel, President of the Seminary, and 
several incumbents ; Austria, by the Old Catholic Vicar-Bishop M. Cech, 
from Vienna—in Austria the Old Catholic communities are recognised 
by the State as public religious. associations—he is only Vicar-Bishop 
because hitherto the capital is wanting for maintaining a Bishop; 
Switzerland, as a matter of course, by its Bishop, Dr. Herzog, and a 
great number of clergy and laity; Germany, by myself and many 
clergymen and delegates. That was the International Old Catholic 
Congress. 

“The greater part of the Eastern Church, which never was subject to 
the Bishop of Rome, sent us venerable representatives. The subjects 
of the Pope of Rome used to call the Eastern Independent Catholics of 
the ancient Church schismatics, though these have never recognised 
the Bishop of Rome as their head, consequently have never fallen away 
from him. There are upwards of a hundred million Christians repre- 
senting the ancient Eastern Church. Thus about five million Greeks 
were represented by the learned and pious Archbishop Nikiphoros of 
Patras, who was also officially commissioned by the Metropolitan of 
Athens. Then the five million Armenians offered us their sympathy 
through the learned Professor Isaak, from Jerusalem, equally com- 
missioned by his Metropolitan. The great Russian Church, part of 
the Greek Orthodox Catholic Church, sent us as friends of our cause 
the clever and worthy Presbyter Yanysheff, who rules forty Court- 
churches within episcopal jurisdiction, and was more than twenty years 
President of the Spiritual Academy at St. Petersburg, and Lieut.- 
General Kiréeff, who was Adjutant to the late Grand Duke Constantine 
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—a man of many-sided culture and particularly prominent in 
theological learning: beside these, several archpriests, among these 
Archpriest Maltzeff, of the Russian Embassy Chapel at Berlin, and Dr. 
Kasansky, from Finland. 

“ Furthermore, the Anglican Church, which warmly sympathises with 
us, was worthily represented by the Biblical scholar and lover of peace, 
Bishop Wordsworth, of Salisbury, and by the Rev. R. S. Oldham, 
officially deputed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of England. 
This Anglican Church has (if we include its colonies and the American 
Episcopate) upwards of two hundred Bishops, who claim the name of 
Catholics, as they think that they possess the Apostolic Succession. Also 
Lord Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin, was present, with Canon Meyrick. 
Even the independent Bishop of one hundred thousand Christians in 
the State of Hayti had sent Dr. Jannier, attaché of the Haytian Legation, 
from London. 

“Now, all these had come instigated by brotherly sympathy, 
because they knew that our mind was bent on peace and not on strife. 
We Old Catholics stand on the rock of truth. Before all we are not 
afraid of any hostile power, undeviatingly trusting in God. 


“ Now, this Congress (which took a grand course within three days, 
so that they who took part in it declared that those days were among 
the most beautiful of their life) has passed a resolution in the following 
terms :— 


“* Acknowledging that there are in the Roman Church at present still a 
great number of Catholic-minded people, we nevertheless declare that the now 
prevailing Ultramontane system officially dogmatised in the Vatican Council 
cannot claim the honorary predicate of ‘Catholic,’ as used by the ancient 
Church, and that it rather belongs to those who profess the universal belief of 
the ancient undivided Church.’ 


“In passing this resolution the representatives of the sympathising 
Churches also took part.” 


I wish I had space to reproduce the whole of the eloquent discourse 
in which Bishop Reinkens demonstrates conclusively that the Ultra- 
montane heresy, now dominant at Rome, is not entitled to be considered 
Catholic ; whatever else it may be, Catholic it is not. It is the Orthodox 
who stand in the ancient ways. Roman doctrine and Roman practice 
are full of startling innovations and daring novelties. Of these Bishop 
Reinkens gives several illustrations. He says :— 


“The whole Roman Church is at present overgrown with the worship of the 
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Sacred Heart. Frenchmen have consecrated France to the Sacred Heart, and 
Pius IX. has consecrated the whole world to the same. This worship is based 
on a new revelation which an invalid nun, Mary Margaret Alacoque, pretended 
to have had in the seventeenth century at Paray-le-Monial (+1690). The 
Jesuits supported the pretended revelation, and promoted the worship. The 
details of the visions of the seeraingly insane nun violate the religious feeling, 
particularly the manner how the hearts of the nun and of the Lord got into 
relation to each other. ‘The worship of the Sacred Heart I liked very much, 
when a child, because I did not understand it; I fancied it simply meant the 
love of the Lord, the heart being a symbol of His infinite love, and so I had a 
particular devotion to Him Who is Love itself, all alone to myself, and felt 
edified. Only later on I perceived my error. I only touch on the matter in 
general terms. That nun, then, fancied, under the influence of a Jesuit Father 
Confessor, the relation of her soul to the Lord was that of an affianced bride— 
this is always the case in nunneries—merged into mystic relations, and on June 
16th, 1675 (then a Sunday in the Octave of Corpus Christi), she believed, while 
fervently praying, that the Saviour appeared to her for the third time, and placed 
open before her His material heart, pointing to it with the words: ‘Do you see 
My heart, how it is inflamed by love to mankind?’ &c. And then she had (so 
she relates) received the order to found a devotion to His heart on the Friday 
after the Octave of Corpus Christi. In this foundation she was assisted by the 
victorious Jesuits, the Popes having for a long time opposed it. The object of 
the worship is the material heart of Jesus; indeed, it is, as Dr. Leitner 
writes (with Episcopal approbation): ‘The nearest and immediate, direct 
and proper object,’ what also Martin, Bishop of Paderborn, 1876, most 
emphatically asserts ; he said: ‘The dod/y heart as a part of Jesus’ most holy 
manhood.’ Now it was in the ancient Church strictly forbidden, in worshipping the 
Lord, to divide His human and divine nature ; it was most expressively prohibited 
by the Church to worship the Lord, as it were, in parts. And now they do not 
hesitate, firstly, in worshipping, to divide the human nature from the divine, then 
even to separate the human body from the soul, and at last the heart from the 
human body for the purpose of a special worship! There the excuse is of no 
avail, that the heart is to be considered as /iving, in connection with humanity 
and divinity, for the worship refers to the special part of the body. That is not 
Catholic, as everyone is fully aware of who knows Christian antiquity and knows 
what then was Catholic. Just as little Catholic are the devotions and festivals of 
the Scapulary and Rosary, of ‘Mary in the snow,’ and many others which are 
traced back to pretended revelations.” 


Rome goes on binding heavy burdens upon the shoulders of her 
slaves. The Orthodox Church, true to her great traditions, maintains 
only that to be the true faith which was taught by the Holy Scripture 
as explained by the seven CEcumenical Councils. The Old Catholics, 
objecting to the innovations of the Vatican, bring themselves at once 
into sympathetic contact with the Orthodox Church. What is it that 
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divides Christendom? What are the barriers which stand between 
the Eastern and Western Churches? They are briefly four :— 


I. The procession of the Holy Ghost. from the Father, as affirmed 
by the Orthodox Church, is asserted by the Roman to proceed also from 


the Son. This is due to the interpolation of the words Fz/zogue in the 
Creed. 


II. The Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin. 
III. The dogma of Papal Infallibility. 
IV. The doctrine of Indulgences. 


On the last three the Old Catholics are entirely at one with the 
Orthodox Churches of the East. The Old Catholics have also recognised 
that the Fz/iogue is an interpolation. There are, therefore, no insur- 
mountable barriers remaining between them and us. The Swiss Old 
Catholics have struck the Fz/iogue out of their Creed, and all the Old 


Catholics everywhere regard as binding upon all believers the decisions 
of the Seven CEcumenical Councils. 


Allow me to reproduce some of the views expressed by my brother, 


Alexander Kiréeff, in his last pamphlet, on the subject entitled, Unzon 
with the Old Catholics. 


“Men,” he says, “ who never thought deeply on the essence of religion, which 
they consider in a rationalistic manner, as a scientific formula, or a collection of 
scholastic sayings, cannot understand, of course, all the difficulties a believer has 
to surmount, when about to change his customary tenets. They cannot imagine 
the inward struggle he has to undergo before he renounces his past. One of 
the most impartial investigators of the Eastern Church, Professor Katenbusch, of 
Giessen, says, for instance, that it would be very hard for the West to renounce 
Filioque, as it has almost become a question of honour, in which it is not possible 
to give in. The Old Catholics have, nevertheless, given way on this point too, 
and recite the Creed, without /i/iogue. The same fate has met the other dog- 
matical differences, which exist no more, so that there remain now but a few 
secondary canonical differences that could be easily settled, as well as some 
views inherited by the Old Catholics from Rome, such as casuistical interpreta- 
tions and distinctions characteristic of medizval scholasticism, as for instance 
in the question on the communion of the heterodox. 

“One would have thought that we might thank God for such a result ; the 
identity of dogmatic doctrine being the only safe ground for further development 
in the direction of truth and the religious union for which our Church daily 
prays. But there are still men, on our side, who refuse to believe facts and 
positive declarations, and who involuntarily remind one of the too famous Public 
Prosecutor, Touquier Tinville, who condemned Marie Antoinette and the 
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Girondins to death, and whose favourite words about his victims were, ‘ If their 
crime has not been committed, it might have been’ (‘s'il ne l’a pas fait, il en est 


n»” 


capable ’}. 


Catholics are thus Orthodox believers of the Western ritual,* and 
it is most satisfactory to notice that two important steps have been 
taken to promote the formal and actual recognition of this fact. A 
most influential committee has been constituted in Russia by the Holy 
Synod to study the religious ties between the Old Catholics and the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches. 

The other step, of great importance, is the founding of a quarterly 
international review as the direct outcome of the Lucerne Conference. 
The Revue Internationale de Théologie, which is edited-at Berne by the 
Rector of the University, Dr. E. Michaud, was established by the 
Congress in order that it might be a kind of tribune which will continue 
and spread its beneficent action. Its object will be “to make known 
the principles and doctrines of the Old Catholic Church,” and “to 
facilitate the union of the Christian Churches, elucidating the questions 
which divide them.” 

Professor Michaud has amongst his contributors many distinguished 
scholars, aS, for instance:—Germany: Dr. Berthold, Dr. Beyschlag, Dr. 
Friedrich, Dr. Langen, Dr. Lossen, Dr. Nippold, Dr. Reinkens, Dr. 
Reusch, Dr. von Schulte, Dr. Weber ; America: Dr. Hale, Dr. Nevin ; 
England: Rev. Lias, Mr. John E. B. Mayor, Rev. Meyrick, Dr. Words- 
worth ; France: M. Frank Puaux, M. Hyacinthe Loyson ; Greece: Dr. 
Kaloguéras ; Holland: M. van Santen, M. van Thiel ; India: Professor 
Isaac; Italy: Dr. Cichitti; Russia: MM. Basarov, Bélayeff, Kiréeff, 
Maltzew; Switzerland: Dr. Herzog, Dr. Thiirlings, Dr. Weibel, Dr. 
Woker, Dr. Lauchert, secrétaire de la Rédaction, &c., &c. The Revue is 
to be the rallying point of all those who hold as Christian belief what 
was defined by Viscount de Lérins :— 


“Quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est.” 
Published at sixteen francs a year, I venture to hope that it may 
be accessible to a large number of readers, and that it may succeed in 


rousing fresh hope and in giving new courage to the undaunted outposts 
of Orthodoxy entrenched in the heart of the Roman heresy. 





* This view was also entertained by the great scholar, Dr. Overbeck, who is now a thorough 
Greek Orthodox, and is the editor of the Greek Orthodox Review, published by Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, and Co. 
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How much need there is for the Orthodox everywhere to join hands 
against the overweening intolerance of the Papal despotism! May I 
make one more quotation from the discourse of Bishop Reinkens in 
illustration of the ruthlessness with which the Roman heresy is thrust 
upon the Catholics of the West. Charity and love are no longer 
accorded the first place in the Roman system. Everything must give 
place to obedience, and obedience that must be rendered as by a corpse ! 
“Ac cadaver!” That watchword will yet be the epitaph on the grave of 
the Church that adopted it as its rallyingcry. Bishop Reinkens says :— 


‘‘Tgnatius teaches that obedience to the spiritual suferior is ‘the cardinal 
virtue which implants in the mind and preserves all other virtues,’ it is 
‘the sum /ofal of all virtue” And this doctrine, directly contradictory to 
Holy Scripture and the ancient Church, has, since the Vatican Council, 
been transferred to the relation of the faithful to the Pope, to whom all 
owe a cadaverous obedience. But that this is now in the Roman Church 
not only theory, but sad earnest, for this purpose I will select from the 
thousands of instances since 1870 only one, reminding you of the heartrending 
Church proceedings against the great sufferer and confessor, Amalie von Lasaulx, 
known under the name of Sister Augustine and Superior in the civil hospital at 
Bauer, related to Baron von Hume, leader of the Parliamentary Centre party. 
She was a shining exemplar of the perfection of love which is the fulfilment of 
the law. In the wars in, Schleswig Holstein and in Bohemia she astonished 
all around her by her works of love. She was admired far and wide. The 
late Empress Augusta loved her exceedingly, and came repeatedly to see her 
who had achieved such great things with a self-abnegation rarely to be found. 
In those wars her health had been shaken and the illness contracted which led 
to her death. While she now, ill herself, tended a houseful of wounded French 
prisoners in Bonn, there fell like a thunderbolt into her religious life the 
news of the inexorable way in which the new Vatican dogmas were forced 
upon the faithful. And soon the question was placed before her, whether she 
was willing to interpolate the newly-invented fundamental articles into her old 
creed which had inspirited her to do the works of love. Her conscience 
forbade it. ‘Then her spiritual superiors placed the cadaverous obedience above 
the ‘ Mistress Love’ (Domina Charitas); and by dint of this obedience she 
was to submit herself to the absolute superior in Rome, the Pope, with all 
his new divine prerogatives. Knowledge and conscience, faith and her religious 
disposition forbade it to her, and therefore she could not ‘slaughter’ her free will. 
Then to her spiritual superiors all the praise of her works of love dwindled 
away, her worth was gone. With cruel abuse she, the superior, was deposed, 
and she who was sick unto death, she who had sacrificed everything, would have 
been thrown out into the street, if the doctor of the hospital, himself a Roman 
Catholic, had not with the whole weight of his authority opposed it. So she was 
graciously allowed to die in another house in Vallendar. And here the threat 
was communicated to her that, if she did not submit herself before death, her 
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habit, in which she had so eminently practised love, would be torn from her 
body immediately after death. They have kept their word. Without a monastic 
habit she was put in a coffin, and this coffin, without any ecclesiastical benedic- 
tion and escort, handed over to a boatman, who, single-handed, rowed the corpse 
to Weissenthurm (near Neuwied), where the family-vault of the Lasaulx is. There 
now stood the coffin on the bank of the Rhine, before a public-house, quite 
lonely and deserted, only children were playing round it, when the noble friend 
of the deceased, who remained faithful to her in the disgrace heaped on her, the 
Princess of Wied (ée Princess of Nassau) arrived, after having gone in vain to 
Vallendar. She had the coffin opened in order to convince herself (as the 
deceased had wished her to do) whether they had carried out their threat. And 
so it was. She was stripped of her habit, and this was then taken away, in order 
to expel her from the Church after death. 

“The deeply-grieved Princess saw it; she told it me herself. Thereupon 
some friends and clergymen who had remained faithful to the old belief came 
from Bonn for the funeral. But relatives prevented the religious functions at the 
grave. The grave was, in the meaning of the Roman hierarchy, infamous, 
because the heroine of Christian love could not appropriate the new perfection 
which attains its completion in the obedience of a corpse.” 


We, Russians, are against such measures as these. We shall do what 
we can to help the Old Catholics wherever and whenever we can, though, 


except their love and learning, the Old Catholics can bring us nothing, 
nor can we offer them any worldly advantage. But this does not 
diminish their deep sympathy with us. 

Even lately, at the Lucerne Congress, Professor Friedrich, the friend 
and fellow-worker of Dr. Dollinger, especially addressed us Orthodox 
and, amidst general and hearty cheers, he expressed the very strong 
desire of all the Old Catholics to enter into official communication with 
our Church. 

On our side, these are the words of the Very Rev. Protopresbyter I. 
L. Yanischeff, addressed by him to the Old Catholics :— 


“The Orthodox cannot help sympathising with the Old Catholics. The soil 
of the old undivided Church is their own soil ; so much so that if it were proved 
to the Orthodox that they are guilty of contradiction on some one point with 
the old undivided Church, they would be the first to remove any such con- 
tradiction.” 


My brother Kiréef says :— 


“We often and justly repeat that we represent faithfully the ‘old Orthodoxy 
of the old faith established by Christ and the Church Universal, which has fixed 
its dogmas in the first centuries of our era at the Seven CEcumenical Councils. 
In this we are right, and we must continue to hold this view. The dogmas of 
the undivided Church precisely form those necessaria, without which unzfas is 
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impossible. This dogmatic Orthodoxy, necessarily combined with the Apostolic 
succession, forms the sign and condition, and the only indispensable sign and 
condition, of Orthodoxy for any Church. This is consequently also the criterion 
we have to apply to the Old Catholics. The Filiogue difficulty exists no more! 
It is quite settled and pigeon-holed. Where is Fi/iogue to be found? Amongst 
the Romanists and the Anglicans, but no more among the Old Catholics, who 
have it neither in their Creed, nor in their Catechism. Why should we not be 
satisfied with taking note of this welcome fact? Have we any reason, nay, have 
we any right, to go further and tocemand more? I think not! 

‘For no less than a thousand years we have jealously kept and protected the 
holy truth confided to our care. Shall we bury it now, when circumstances 
urge us to reveal it in all its splendour, and to communicate it to other 
Christians ? 

‘In our relations to the Old Catholics we have a chance to refute the absurd 
charges of narrowness, immobility, intolerance, and ‘ Czsaro-Popery.’ But it is 
not only for our sake, but for the people’s sake, that we must do it. In raising 
our Orthodox banner before other nations and Churches we do not come as 
conquerors or oppressors, but as the friends and allies of regenerating Orthodoxy 
in the West. Is it possible for us, or have we the right of declining this great, 
this holy part? Ofcourse not! I heard sometimes the objection : ‘Is it worth 
while to trouble about the Old Catholics, who are so few in numbers, not 
exceeding 150,0c0 ?” 

“These people evidently confound political questions with religiousness. 
They never consider the admirable and deep parable of the one lost sheep, in 
search of which the faithful Shepherd goes forth, and whose recovery gives Him 
even more joy than the safety of the others. Why? This only lost and regained 
sheep are the Old Catholics, and we Orthodox are destined to become the 
instrument of the great work of the kind and faithful Shepherd.” 


Monsignor Vanutelli’s mission will at least Hide done some service 
by reminding us that our moral support, which Romecraves in vain, may 
be an invaluable reinforcement to the Old Catholics. 


“QO. K.” (OLGA NOVIKOFF.) 
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WHEN PLANCUS WAS CONSUL. 


7 E all know that the roses were redder, the summers more glorious, 
and that men were more honourable and women more beautiful, 
that life had fuller harmonies and virtues more stability, in those glad 
far-off days—when Plancus was Consul. In those days the poor were 
not so poor as they are now and the rich gave more freely of their 
margin; right and wrong were clearly indexed; the laws were 
scrupulously obeyed ; there was no tampering with the accursed thing 
anyhow; and St. George always slew the dragon. Oh! times were 
good and life was fair when Plancus was Consul, for then ‘‘ Love took 
up the harp of life and smote on all the chords with might,” youth 
lent its magic power to sensation, and innocence conditioned all things 
by its own unconscious ignorance. This being so, we the elders now 
sitting in our arm-chairs by the fire, regret the sad changes that have 
been made since those happy hours when flowers were worth more than 
golden treasure and Astra was the goddess ruling the world of men. 
Aye? Was it even so? Was indeed the world so much more 
lovely and life so much more worth the living when Plancus was 
Consul than it is now? Or was the greater gain of those far-off days 
in our own youth only? Did ignorance for the one part, and freshness 
for the other, make the whole difference between then and now ?—and 
were things “much as one” in the past as in the present? If human 
vices and virtues could be weighed, it seems to us, judging from 
the higher levels of knowledge and experience, that the sum would 
be equal though the manifestations would vary. Human nature is a 
pretty constant quantity, and those passions, those instincts and desires 
which are its motive forces, are like the permanent body within the 
ephemeral clothes. While the fashion of the garments changes the form 
underneath is untouched; and though one day the shoulders are wide 
and another the waist is longer, the inlying skeleton is precisely the 
same as it ever was. 
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Take the more public sins of the day when Plancus was Consul, 
and those of the present fiz de szécle. Drunkenness was then no disgrace ; 
and vulgar, mischievous, noisy rowdyism had its aristocratic patrons and 
well-born supporters. What ’Arry alone would do to-day lords and 
gentlemen gloried in fifty and sixty years ago. A young Cambridge 
man would boast that for six weeks before his examination he never 
went to bed sober ; and that he should scrape through at all, low down 
as he was and next door to the Wooden Spoon, told less for his ability 
or good luck than for the crassitude and ineptness of the examiners. 
The shameless debauchery of the fast youth in the ’twenties and ’thirties 
would not be tolerated now, if as publicly confessed as it was then. 
Then it went with the privileges of sex and age ; and the man’s mature 
harvest was not held to be a whit the worse for the youth’s crop of wild 
oats duly sown and garnered. 

But, in return, the mean and prying pruriency of the modern Purity 
School would then have ensured a batch of broken heads, thoroughly 
well deserved. Also, the huckstering spirit of the present day would 
have ostracised a gentleman as inexorably as ever the oyster-shells of 
Athens ostracised an unpopular citizen. Our gentlemen and noblemen 
have stepped down from their social heights and gone into trade with 
the rest. It might be thought that they would have elevated the 
character of business and placed it on a higher platform than heretofore 
—that zoblesse oblige would have been their motto behind the counter as 
within the ancestral hall. But we do not find it so. On the contrary; 
our well-born tradesmen have sunk to the level of their employment. 
They are not more honest, more generous, more trustworthy than the 
small clerk’s ill-found son, who has to open a very tight shell with a 
very blunt knife, and go through the battle with never a shield- 
bearer beside him. The millionaire manufacturer adds dressing 
to his cotton, and cotton to his silk, with no more compunction 
than the miserable little grocer adds sand to his sugar and sloe-leaves 
to his tea. The titled milliner cheats her dear friends over their hats 
and bonnets with no more searching of heart than if she had been the 
gardener’s daughter, seeking to make a good thing of a small trade and 
less capital. It is all in the way of business ; and the way of business 
is stronger than the law of righteousness and the old lessons of gentle- 
hood. This kind of thing would have been absolutely impossible to the 
gentleman and gentlewoman of the earlier half of this century. Wild, 
rowdy, drunken, dissolute—yes, that was well within the range of their 
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possibilities ; but mean and huckstering tradesmen, cheating, “ sweating,” 
robbing, lying to the four winds of heaven and degrading the English 
name wherever English commerce is carried—no, that would have been 
as impossible as the platform-woman of to-day, or the prurient spy of 
the New Morality. 

So much good, however, counterbalances the evil of excess. The 
old nonsense about the impossibility of a gentleman’s earnthg 
his living, save in certain covenanted professions, is at an end. 
Trade fer se is no social degradation; yet I can quite well re- 
member, in my early youth, when a rich army-contractor was not 
visited by the local magnates because of his past méter ; when the 
superb dinners of a retired club chef were nets spread in vain in the 
sight of all the high-nosed gentry of the place ; and when it was gravely 
debated by the exclusives in possession whether those wealthy manu- 
facturers who were buying up all the land they could lay their hands on, 
were to be visited like themselves and admitted into the social penetra- 
lia as to the manner born. This nonsense is now done away with, to 
the gain of reason and common-sense all round; but, here comes in the 
balance—the finer edges of what was once known as “gentlemanly 
feeling” have become blunted, and the code of honour is neither so 
white nor so clear as heretofore. We wonder at the state of the times 
that permitted robber-knights and marauding barons to hold a whole 
country in subjection, levying blackmail on all passers-by, torturing, 
ruining, slaying at their pleasure. But where is the difference, save in 
manifestation, between these and our modern promoters of swindling 
companies—our respectable City gentlemen who rob the servant-maid 
and the poor peasant of their hard-earned savings—who ruin their 
thousands and break hearts as gaily as Domitian pulled off flies’ wings— 
who reduce the affluent to penury and the prosperous to abject misery— 
all that they may fill their own coffers and make others pay while they 
dance? Save in method, there is nothing to choose between the modern 
City-swindler and the old-time robber-knight. The one is churchwarden 
and carries the alms-bag; the other built a monastery and ended his 
days in a cell, The rake of Hogarth’s time ruined one poor maid, 
perhaps two; but the fraudulent bankrupt, the absconding lawyer, the 
promoter of a swindling company, and all the rest of the cheating crew, 
throw dozens of uneducated girls on to the streets, from sheer inability to 
get their living in any other way. Which is best? And how many 
hairs’ breadths of difference are there among them all ? 
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When Plancus was Consul social scandals were fewer and domestic 
life was purer than now. The mother was a goddess and the father a 
sort of king in the household, and there were no clay feet to any idol 
extant. How should it not be so? Who was there to tell the boy of 
sixteen, the girl a year younger, that a shadow rested on the father’s 
name ?—that the mother was a light o’ love whose audacity was equalled 
only by her husband’s complaisance? Who could whisper all these 
shameful secrets to the callow young, dancing along the rose-strewn 
path in happy ignorance of the very nature of vice or the meaning of 
shame? Who could pollute their young ears with stories of this 
and that—of him and her, at which the elders either sniggered in 
fatuous amusement or drew up their necks as stiffly as if they 
themselves were not tarred with the same brush? The young knew 
nothing of the current scandals of their time. When they grew old 
enough to be told, those past infamies had died away like weeds in the 
winter, and a new crop had taken their place. Hence, we all know the 
seamy side of life only from a certain period, which is to us as the first 
beginning and breaking forth of the undesirable ; and all that went on 
—when Plancus was Consul—was for us as though it were not. Yet it 
was exactly the same kind of thing as that which goes on now; and it 
was we who give our own colouring to the times, not the times that were 
different then from what they are now. 

Our recollections, too, of those times give us a more noble teaching, 
as well as a purer moral atmosphere. Councils of Perfection were our 
everyday recommendation ; and, as we said before, there was no tam- 
pering with forbidden subjects and no paltering with accursed things 
anywhere. It was all grand and high and noble; and—now !—what a 
falling off! As if that, too, does not belong to age and state !—as if all 
the well-nurtured young, now as well as then, are not brought up on 
these Councils of Perfection, and taught, Heaven bless them! that these 
are the rules by which they must faithfully walk, no matter what the 
example of others or the stress of temptation for themselves. But when 
they come to maturity and practical life, do they not all find that it is 
absolutely impossible to live by these precepts, if they are to live in the 
world at all? Things are no different now from what they were in our 
fathers’ times and those of our own youth. It is only the angle that has 
been shifted—only knowledge which has dispossessed ignorance and 
experience which has lowered the standard. 

This impracticable code, given to the young as their stated law of 
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action, is analogous to the enormous waste of energy and material by 
which nature arrives at a very small result. Perhaps this surplusage of 
moral doctrine leaves a larger residuum than if only so much and so 
much had been inculcated. One does not know. A cup can be no 
more than full. What is over runs away ; but is it lost? The impossible 
extreme—the impracticable ideal inculcated in these Councils of Perfec- 
tion—is it all so much waste of energy? Would sober-sided common- 
sense do as well? Would the moderate bounds of pure reasonableness 
control the output of passion as strongly as do these unattainable ideals? 
If we were to teach the young things as they are, and show them from 
the beginning the sorry compromises which have to be made between 
good and evil, one of the silvery veils would be taken off that divine 
statue we all reverence when Plancus is our Consul, and a premature 
tolerance for vice would be no advantage to the world at large. 

When Plancus was Consul were all women womanly and all girls 
modest? Hardly. Floating up through the mists of the past come 
vague recollections of pretty. girls who cheapened themselves and 
their fair fame so that the more soberly conducted were warned 
against them and forbidden their acquaintance—of young wives 
with painted faces and doubtful characters—all the same as now! 
Only that, when Plancus was Consul, and a careful father had to 
give instructions to his motherless daughters, these things were 
touched on with a kind of solemn reticence, a kind of awed pro- 
hibition which excluded details and merely sketched the vague 
outlines of shame and the forbidden. Platform-women were then scarce, 
and the restless, rushing tribe of globe-trotters scarcer still.. Yet even 
before the Women’s Rights craze broke out like a disease among the 
sex, a few strong-minded ladies of rank made speeches to their tenants ; 
and the novelty of the proceeding guaranteed its success. Some 
eccentric off-shoots of good county families, too, vindicated their right 
to live according to the masculine pattern; and the hunting, shooting, 
fishing sportswoman, tramping over the moors with dog and gun, her game 
bag slung by her side and her flask of whisky handy, was not quite 
unknown down among the heather and mountains of the North. She 
was a phenomenon: granted ; but she was a fact and a precursor. Yet, 
for al! these sporadic off-shoots, no one can deny that women were less 
pronounced and less masculine when Plancus was Consul than they are 
now, when he has been dead and buried these sixty years or more. For 
our modern platform-women who smoke like men and with men, who 
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talk on things they do not understand and base their sentimental morality 
on absolute falsehood and practical mischief, we had our Maids of Sara- 
gossa and Joans of Arc, our Polish countesses and Suliote women, all 
grace and ideality, all heroism and enthusiasm, standing on the ramparts, 
with floating hair and burning eyes and the sacred cry of “ Freedom!” 
“Country !” “ Liberty or Death!” on their exquisite lips ; we had our 
Elizabeths of Siberia and Flora MaclIvors, and all the brilliant cohort of 
the saints and heroines of romance, each one as beautiful as a dream and 
as impossible as a fairy princess. For our vulgar, self-advertising, 
literary women, who seize on every opportunity, legitimate or not, to 
thrust themselves to the front, and who clamour for attention on 
ridiculous subjects, like chattering pies pecking at a tin-pot, we had 
our diaphanously-arrayed Della Cruscans and studious Bluestockings 
—our rhapsodists who played the harp and wrote poetry with their 
back hair down—our Anna Marias who had ink on their thumbs when 
a possible suitor kissed their hands, and who promised him an “ epitaph 
gloomy and grand,” should he die before themselves. 

But the most advanced and the most unwomanly of that time did 
not question the sanctity of marriage, nor blaspheme the function of 
maternity, nor prove their own purity by indecent interpretations of quite 
ordinary and unoffending phrases, nor boast of their emancipation from 
all womanly modesties in favour of fin de szécle licence, nor overtly praise 
themselves in anonymous productions of which one does not know 
whether the audacity, the vulgarity, or the blasphemy is in greatest 
quantity. Nor did such travellers as we had then give descriptions 
of places which the inhabitants thereof prove they had never visited, 
nor boast of an immodesty of dress and demeanour which would then 
have drawn on them something more weighty than rebuke. Nor did 
the Lady Fanshawes and Lady Rachel Russells of the still more ancient 
past, repeated in certain sweet widows of the days when Plancus was 
Consul, seek for kudos for themselves by besmirching a dead husband’s 
name, and feed their own drained hearts with the ichor of his slain 
repute. We did not do these things when Plancus was Consul. We 
had our follies and our extravagances, our sins and our backslidings, 
but they were habited in other garments ; and these garments were not 
quite so ugly nor so vulgar as the modern mode. 

How many things of to-day had their aura, their prefatory shadow 
in the things of yesterday! For instance, the scandal-mongering papers 
of the day seem to those who cannot remember fifty or sixty years ago 
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purely characteristic of the immediate, noisy, prying present, and as if 
no pioneer had shown them the way. But when Plancus was Consul, 
the terrible lash of the Satirist made that paper an embodied 
scourge of the “fast lot,” as they would be called now—they were 
“wild” then. This paper had spies and correspondents in all the big 
towns, and especially in garrison towns like Chatham, with its staider 
sister Rochester. I never saw a copy of the journal, but I remember 
my elder sisters speaking in a kind of terror-stricken whisper of a para- 
graph concerning two girls who had been seen with two officers by the 
wall bordering the Lines. That paragraph made a tremendous fluttering 
of the dovecotes, and gave the indiscreet the impression of an invisible 
Presence about them spying out their naughtiness and reporting it to 
the four winds of heaven. This paper was then, I believe, managed and 
owned by one Bernard Gregory. But all these things are naturally 
somewhat hazy in my memory; for Plancus was, himself, then only in a 
schoolboy’s jacket and did not don the éoga virilis for some years after. 
And what I heard was but an exemplification of the old saying about 
the long ears of little pitchers. 

Is there more gambling now than formerly ? Perhaps not; but what 
there is has another form. The gambling-hells about St. James’s and in 
Regent Street (?) were more doubtful and less decorous than are the 
card-rooms of clubs or the drawing-rooms of private houses; and 
Frascati’s was as ruinous and as irresponsible as Monte Carlo. The 
woman-gambler existed even before the time of the Last Stake; and 
though we had no bawling, brazen-faced “bookie,” mounted on her tub 
and yelling out her jargon with the rest—when Plancus was Consul—no 
female breeders and owners with their own jockeys and their own colours; 
we had our quieter “operators” who made their bets and books in 
secret, judiciously hedging till they.stood on velvet, and netting their 
three or four hundred as the result. We had, too, our lady speculators 
who bought and sold in the share market, generally to their own dis- 
comfiture. But their numbers were comparatively limited. The woman 
with a “good business head” was content to manage her affairs in safer 
and perhaps more legitimate fashion ; though the men plunged on the 
turf, cheated at cards—and were detected—all the same then as now. 
But where a fork pinned the hand of the escamoteur to the table, an 
action at law lays bare the scandal now ; where the rooks plucked the 
pigeons round the green baize in the “hells,” the clever holder of rotten 
shares passes them on to the credulous curates and ignorant women 
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who are dazzled by the glory of an elastic dividend which may—who 
knows ?—touch the height of ten or twelve per cent. 

Manners are now less coarse than they were, and less ferocious. 
When Plancus was Consul, if a man’s self-love was hurt by an adverse 
criticism, he forthwith took a bludgeon and nearly belaboured the life 
out of the unfortunate editor of the paper or magazine in which that 
hostile criticism had appeared. We carry the thing now into court and 
sue the printer and publisher for libel. This method has its advantages. 
It is a good advertisement and calls attention to the work. Though a 
costly amusement, it breaks no one’s bones, and is altogether a softer, 
less ruffianly, more business-like method of revenge. It also equalises 
the chances of that revenge between women and men. When a furious 
critic snorted out his diatribes in those days when Plancus was Consul— 
and swore by all his gods that such and such a book was not fit to be 
touched with a pair of tongs, it was difficult for the lady to revenge her- 
self. Bravoes are not easy to hire in England, and actions for libel were 
not then the mode. Now the fair victim might, and she so willed, have 
recourse to the law and prove by her counsel that such a dictum had 
damaged her property as well as her fair fame. 

Some of our more rampant self-advertisers would do this as surely as 
they now take advantage of every circumstance that offers itself to 
trumpet forth their name and placard their achievements. So might the 
prouder kind—though they do not; the women who are insulted with 
opprobrious epithets and indecent parallels wherever these yelping curs 
can find a vehicle for attacks which are dictated by personal need more 
than by intellectual reprobation. And the women who suffer from the 
venom of these reptiles must be pardoned if they wish the rough old 
days were back again—the days when a stout oaken cudge! was the best 
argument to be had against insult. 

When Plancus was Consul the Revival of religion began in both its 
branches of the Low and the High. Simeon at Cambridge foreshadowed 
the later “ corybantic” development ; and Keble and Pusey showed 
the way to those ritualistic “ priests” whom the denied dogma of Papal 
Infallibility alone differentiates from their Romish brethren. It was time 
something was done, for the Church in high places and remote districts 
alike was in a sadly unevangelised state. More than one of our hand- 
some dignitaries, with a fine presence and a well-turned leg, reproduced 
the lax morals of the Abbé of the Regency ; and down among the moun- 
tains the hedge-parson found his most striking impersonation. 
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Such a set of men as those hedge-parsons were in the sleepy days of 
the early part of this century! Not even an “excited politician” from 
the wilds of the distressful country could match them for ignorance, 
brutality, and unclerical character generally. They were in no respect 
better than the hinds and ploughboys they were appointed to teach, save 
that they could read fair print when they saw it, and write after a fashion. 
But in tastes, habits, pursuits, and refinement generally, they were as pigs 
with pigs, and beasts of burden walking without fear or guidance over 
dangerous passes. The services were conducted with neither reverence 
nor decency. At weddings and funerals the parson—he was called 
priest down among the mountains—got fuddled with the rest. Some 
of them were noted “bruisers” ; some were as noted ploughmen, and 
drove the straightest furrow in the parish: some added to the anony- 
mous population based on the matriarchal system ; and all were as little 
fit to be leaders of thought or teachers of high things as the blind man 
is fit to be the leader of his blind brethren. 

It was Bishop Percy who first set his face against these rough-hewn 
northern clerics, and who demanded a higher type for the dales and 
moors. And now. those blind leaders of the blind have passed away, 
like the still earlier race whose stipend was made up of “guse-gate, 
whittle-gate, clogged shoon, and harden sark” ; and the dales and moors 
have gentlemen as well as Christians to teach, as well as set, a more 
refined pattern of life to their less enlightened flocks. 

Together with the awakening of the religious feeling came that of 
the artisan intellect. When Plancus was Consul Mechanics’ Institutes 
began to crop up everywhere, like secular Little Bethels calling the 
uncovenanted to enter and learn things which the regulars did not 
teach. Like all good things, this movement began from within. It was 
not a grace bestowed—a dole given. The skilled artisan was making 
his class as distinct as that of the farmer, the shopkeeper, the squireen 
He was raising himself from the low level of the day-labourer, with 
whom he had been so long associated, and proving his claim to be 
considered educated, intelligent, responsible. Bit by bit and on very 
slender foundations, he began his Mechanics’ Institutes, with their 
insufficient libraries and lofty aims; and the idea “caught on,” as all 
real and righteous ideas do, and fructified into the noble institutions we 
see in large industrial centres—into those pleasant little village-clubs and 
reading-rooms which brighten up the bucolic life. Faith! there has 
been a stirring of the dry bones and a budding forth of withered sticks 
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since Plancus was Consul! Men have now higher thoughts and nobler 
pleasures than those rude amusements which were their portion three- 
quarters of a century ago—those drunken “ merry-neéts,” rowdy fairs, 
cruel cockpits, and brutal prize-fights, which constituted the main 
strength of popular pastimes—when Plancus was Consul. Our modern 
lectures and concerts and libraries and gala nights are better than these ; 
and in this at least we have a distinct advance over the past, and have 
made a wide step upward. 

The troubles of the discontented poor we have always had to face ; 
but Tower Hill to-day is not so bad as were the Chartist riots of ’38— 
nearly two generations ago. I was young then, and not well up in 
political questions, but I remember the Chartist riots and the scare they 
created in our quiet home at the back of Skiddaw Forest, on the edge of 
the broad breezy Wigton Moor. The gunscould be clearly heard from 
the top of the moor ; and large bodies of the starving operatives roamed 
about the country and terrified the defenceless householders out of their 
five wits. They came to our rectory and demanded meat and money ; 
but they were bought off by the innocent frankness of the two young 
girls who at that moment represented the family, and no harm was done 
beyond a denuded larder and short commons for the next few days. 

We do better for our children now than we did when Plancus was 
Consul and those poor little sooty sweeps were the disgrace of our civili- 
sation and the shame of ourhumanity. Perhaps it was better for the 
nation when we did not take the extraordinary pains we use now to 
keep alive the diseased and incapable—those inheritors of vice, 
pauperism ,and all that weakens and degrades a people—when we did not 
spend money and lavish scientific knowledge for the creation of a social 
cancer, which, now that we have got it, is eating into our very vitals. 
Be this as it may, the “cry of the children” is not so bitter now as it 
was then ; and society does its best to protect them, the most helpless 
and the most defenceless of its members. Naturally, there must always 
be cases of cruelty and oppression while human nature is the composite 
thing it is. But we mend one rent in our morals if we make another ; 
and if some of us are sickly and irrational in our modern humanita- 
rianism, the converse are at least not suffered to exercise their brutal 
instincts at will, and even parents are laid by the heels when they over- 
step the bounds permitted by the law. 

On the whole, then, how do we stand? What has been the headway 
we have made since Plancus was Consul ?—or have we made any at all, 
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and not been simply going round in a circle, as is the way of most old 
civilisations ? Balance our gains and hopes, and what is the nett result ? 
For drunkenness which brought no shame, and licentiousness at which 
the world winked, we have substituted sobriety as an essential part of 
gentlehood, and a finer feeling regarding the respect a man owes 
himself and the sex he may love but must not degrade. x revanche, 
we have admitted the huckstering spirit of a thieving tradesman as quite 
compatible with the traditions of gentlehood. We have swindlers in 
purple and fine linen ; and the old-time robber-knight is translated into 
the successful speculator whose gold is red with the blood of his victims 
—the millionaire operator whose enormous pile has been amassed from 
the petty savings of the frugal poor. 

For our Laura Matildas who swooned on the smallest provocation, 
we have our lady globe-trotters with no more nerves than so many 
cast-iron.dolls ; for our Della Cruscans who were all sighs and spirit—our 
self-advertisers ramping to the front whenever they have a chance; for 
our Anna Marias in diaphanous garments, apostrophising the moon, our 
unsexed Wild Women in knickerbockers and cut-away coats, boasting of 
their emancipation from all the sweet ties of sex ; for our starched and 
prim British matron—women who question the sanctity of marriage, as 
well as women whose “marriage” is less legal than convenient, women 
whose sole idea of womanhood is to make it a bad travesty of manhood. 

For the strong common-sense which knew that universal justice is a 
dream impossible to realise, and that certain individuals must suffer for 
the good of the community, we have the unchecked output of fads of 
all kinds by which every sort of individual idiosyncrasy is to have free 
play, to the hurt of the commonwealth and the weakening of general 
respect for law and conformity. 

For the hard Draconian spirit, which admitted no extenuating 
circumstances whatever, we have unbounded sympathy with mur- 
derers and thieves; and think it a monstrous cruelty either to hang 
an assassin or shut him up for life. The criminal is the man to pity. If 
a woman, she is the one woman of all to admire. The victims were 
clumsy oafs who somehow put themselves in the way of danger ; and to 
dance on a murdered man’s body is an allowable expression of natural 
excitement. 

For the roystering blade we have the White Cross spy. For the pretty 
miss taught to bridle and say “Plums, prunes, prism,” the girl who 
studies anatomy and pathology with men, and the girl who goes to a 
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life-school and studies the nude figure also with men. For the gentle- 
men who understood the laws of courteous debate and the dignity due to 
the great Legislative Council of the nation, we have men whose pride is 
in the degradation of the House, and, who, sitting there as law-givers 
for the Empire, talk treason against the integrity of that Empire, such as 
once would have brought their heads to the block. 

For restrictions on the uttered word and printed thought which 
reduced men to mere silent slaves, we have a liberty of the Press which 
devotes itself to the destruction of all respect for the law, all obedience to 
constituted authority, all patriotic sentiment, all national loyalty. These 
papers retry every case, always to the finding of a verdict adverse to the 
judgment given. They endeavour to sow the seeds of disaffection in 
the army, the navy, the police—to dishonour the national flag—to 
weaken the very foundations of society. But when they print high 
treason no one thinks it worth his while to bring them to book, and “ it 
pleases them and does not hurt us” is the rule by which the world runs 
gaily onward. 

So that, on the whole, where do we stand ?—that sum of good 
and ill, how does it “foot up”? About equal with the sum of past 
times. Where we have gained one inch we have lost one, and it 
we have changed our clothes our bodies are just what they were. When 
Plancus was Consul and those red roses were so sweet, we did not know 
and we did not see. Life had only two dimensions for us, and depth 
was the third we did not understand. It was all surface, glittering, pro- 
found, real. By our own innocence we judged of the rest; and our 
ignorance was the measure of the world’s deeper knowledge. When we 
came to our initiation we thought that men and not ourselves had 
changed. “Things are not as they were,” we said; but alas, for the 
dreams of human perfectibility! Things are very much what they 
always were ; and what we say was true of our past when Plancus was 
Consul, our fathers said of their past when their Plancus was Consul, 
and youth and ignorance beautified into divinity the veiled statue of 
humanity. 


E. LYNN LINTON. 
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THE DIVISIBILITY OF WEALTH. 


T NTIL the Irish Question, on the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill, once more absorbed public attention, the subject which 
was commanding the greatest and most general interest was the claims 
of Labour, and the various ideas and theories of those who lead, or 
aspire to lead, what is called the Labour movement. And by-and-bye 
this same subject of Labour will again come to the front ; and we shall 
see that it is as near and as important to us as ever was the question of 
a separate Irish Parliament. 

The claims of Labour are of several kinds; but the one of which 
most is heard, and which is most generally intelligible, is a claim for 
what is described as a fairer distribution of wealth: which means, and 
which can mean, only one thing, namely, a larger part of the national 
income to be distributed amongst the wage-earning classes. And the 
idea that underlies this claim is an idea that the national income is 
something that can be divided and distributed, like a great heap of 
sovereigns, according to the will of anyone who has them under his fingers. 
Now that the labouring classes may hope for increased wealth in the 
future is not to be denied ; but they can never gain such an increase by 
any arbitrary distribution such as this. Inthe National Review of last 
month I pointed out how disappointing the results would be of a 
general division of the existing national income, even supposing it could 
be divided. I propose now to call attention to a number of facts which 
will show how little susceptible it is of any general division, and how 
little resemblance it bears to the imaginary heap of sovereigns. We 
shall see how practically money is merely a symbol, though for certain 
purposes an accurate one, and how different from the properties of the 
symbol are those of the things it symbolises. 

Those who are unaccustomed to reflecting on questions like these, may 
find their attention sharpened by the few following facts: The capital 
value of the wealth of the United Kingdom is estimated at something 
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like £10,000,000,000, but the entire amount of sovereigns and shillings 
in the country does not exceed £144,000,000, nor that of the uncoined 
bullion £122,000,000. That is to say, for every nominal 10,000 
sovereigns there does‘ not exist in reality more than 226. Were this 
sum divided amongst the population equally, it would give everyone a 
share of exactly £7. Again, this country produces every year wealth 
which we express by calling it £1,300,000,000. The amount of gold and 
silver produced annually by the whole world is hardly so much as 
438,000,000. If the whole of this were appropriated by the United 
Kingdom it would give annually to each inhabitant, only ten new 
shillings and a single new half-sovereign. 

The United Kingdom, however, gets annually but a tenth of the 
world’s money, so its annual share in reality is not so much as £4,000,000. 
Accordingly that vast volume of wealth which is year by year created 
afresh in this country, and the amount of which we express by calling it 
£#1,300,000,000, has but 44,000,000 of fresh money year by year to 
correspond to it. That is to say, there is only one new sovereign for 
every new nominal sum of 325. 

Wealth as a whole, therefore, is something so totally distinct from 
money that there is no ground for presuming it to be divisible in the 
same way. What is wealth, then, in a country like our own? To some 
people this will seem a superfluous question. They will say that every- 
one knows what wealth is by experience—by the experience of possessing 
it, or by the experience of wanting it. And in a certain sense this is 
true, but not in any sense that concerns us here. In precisely the same 
sense everyone knows what health is; but that is very different from 
knowing on what health depends ; and to know the effects of wealth on 
our own existence is very different from knowing the nature of the thing 
that causes them. Indeed, as a matter of fact, what wealth really consists 
of is a thing which very few people are ever at the trouble to realise ; 
and nothing shows that such is the case more clearly than the false and 
misleading images which are commonly used to represent it. The most 
familiar of these are: “a treasure,” “a store,” “a hoard,” or, as the 
Americans say, “a pile.” Now any one of these images is not only not 
literally true, but embodies and expresses a mischievous and active 
falsehood. It represents wealth as something which could be carried off 
and divided—as a kind of plunder which might be seized by a conquer- 
ing army. But the truth is, that the a nount of existing wealth which 
can be accurately described, or could be possibly treated, in this way, is, 
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in a country like ours, a very insignificant portion ; and, were social 
conditions revolutionised to any serious degree, it would lose its value 
and cease to be wealth at all. 

Let us take, for instance, some palatial house in London, which 
catches the public gaze as a monument of wealth and splendour; and 
we will suppose that a mob of five hundred people are incited to plunder 
it by a leader who informs them that its contents are worth £200,000. 
Assuming that estimate to be correct, would it mean that these five 
hundred people would each get a portion to him worth £400? Let us 
see what would really happen. They would find enough wine, perhaps 
to keep them all drunk for a week ; enough food to feed thirty of them 
for a day; and sheets and blankets for possibly thirty beds. But this 
would not account for many thousands out the £200,000. The bulk of 
that sum could be made up—how? £100,000 would be probably repre- 
sented by some hundred and fifty pictures, and the rest by rare furniture, 
china, and works of art. Now all these things to the pillagers would be 
absolutely devoid of value ; for if such pillage were general there would 
be nobody left to buy them ; and they would in themselves give the 
pillagers no pleasure. One can imagine the feelings of a man who, 
expecting 4400, found himself presented with an unsaleable Sévres 
broth-basin or a picture of a Dutch burgomaster ; or of five such men if 
for their share they were given a buhl cabinet between them. We may 
be quite certain that the broth-basin would be at once broken in anger ; 
the cabinet would be tossed up for, and probably used as a rabbit-hutch; 
and the men as a body would endeavour to make up for their disappoint- 
ment by ducking or lynching the leader who had managed to make such 
fools of them. 

And now let us consider the wealth of the Kingdom as a whole. 
Much as the bulk of it differs from the contents of a house of this kind, 
it would, if seized on, and divided in any forcible way, prove almost as 
disappointing and elusive. 

We may consider it under two aspects. We may consider it as so 
much income, or else as so much capital. Capital strikes the imagina- 
tion as more solid, more tangible, more easily seized, than income; so 
we will see first of what items the capital of this country is composed. 
To do so will not only be instructive, but also curious and amusing. 

According to statisticians, its value, expressed in money, is, as has 
been said, about £10,000,000,000. Actual money, however, forms so 
small a part of this, that for our present purpose we may pass it entirely 
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over ; and our concern will be solely with things for which our millions 
are a mere expression. It will be found that of these things there is 
little more than a half which any power could even theoretically seize 
and distribute. The things in question are as follow: Land, houses, 
furniture, works of art, and clothing, merchandise, provisions, and sale- 
able commodities in general ; and, lastly, live stock. 

Of these items, by far the largest is houses, which make up a 
quarter of the capital value of the country, or £2,500,000,000 ; but 
more than half this sum stands for houses which are much above 
the average in size, and which do not form more than an eighth 
part of the whole; and were they apportioned to a new class 
of occupants they would lose at least three-fourths of their present 
estimated value. So, too, with regard to furniture, works of art, 
and clothing: a large part of their estimated value likewise would, as 
we have scen already, disappear altogether in distribution ; and their 
estimated value, which is £1,200,000,000, makes up more than a tenth of 
the whole amount we are considering. Land, of course, can, at all 
events in theory, be divided with far greater advantage, and counts in 
the estimates as 4£1,500,000,000—or something under a sixth of the 
whole. Merchandise, provisions,and moveable goods in general can be 
divided yet more readily ; and so we might think could live stock, though 
this is hardly so in reality ; but of the whole, these last items form little 
more than a twentieth. 

Such are the divisible elements of the capital of this Kingdom, and 
out of £10,000,000,000 they stand for £5,700,000,000. Supposing, then, 
all these things to be divided, let us see what the capital would look like 
which would be allotted to each individual. Each individual would find 
himself possessed of a lodging of some sort, together with clothes and 
furniture, worth about 48. He would have about 48 worth of 
provisions and miscellaneous moveables, and a ring, a pin, or a brooch, 
worth about £3 10s. He would also be the proprietor of one acre of 
land, which would necessarily in many cases be miles away from his 
dwelling, whilst as to stocking his acre, he would be met by the follow- 
ing difficulty. He would find himself entitled to the twentieth part of a 
horse, to two-thirds of a sheep, the fourth part of a cow, and the tenth 
part of a pig. 

Such would be the result of dividing the whole of our capital 
that is divisible. Let us now turn to the rest, which is obviously 
not divisible, and see the principal items which go to make up 
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that. Their estimated value is about 45,300,000,000. More than 
41,000,000,000 of this is represented by the railways and shipping 
of the Kingdom ; £120,000,000 by gas-works ; £700,000,000 by 
various companies, with the machinery and appliances belonging to 
them ; and nearly £900,000,000 by roads, streets, and public works and 
buildings. These, it is obvious, are not divisible things, and still less 
divisible are these that follow ; for more‘than £1,000,000,000, according 
to Mr. Giffen, represent the goodwill of various professions and 
businesses ; and the largest item of all—amounting to nearly 
£1,500,000,000—represents nothing that is in this Kingdom at all, but 
merely legal claims on the part of so many British subjects to certain 
shares in the proceeds of enterprises in other countries. 

These last two items, which are merely rights and advantages secured 
by law and dependent on existing social conditions, represent a quarter 
of the capital value of the Kingdom, and it can be easily understood 
how they would disappear under any attempt to seize them. But the 
remaining three-quarters is made up of material things ; and what we 
have seen with regard to them may strike many people as incredible ; 
for the moment we imagine them violently seized, and distributed, they 
seem to dwindle and shrivel up, and the share of each individual suggests 
to one’s mind nothing but a series of ludicrous pictures—pictures of 
men whose heritage in all this unimaginable wealth is an acre of ground, 
two wheels of a steam-engine, a bedroom, a pear] pin, and the tenth part 
of a pig. 

The explanation, however, of this result is to be found in the recogni- 
tion of an exceedingly simple fact, that the capital of a country is of 
hardly any value at all, and is, as capital, of no value at all, when 
regarded merely as an aggregate of material things, and not as material 
things made living by their connection with life. The land, which is 
worth £1,500,000,000, depends for its value on the application of human 
labour to it, and the profitable application of labour depends on skill 
and intelligence. The value of the houses depends on our means of 
living in them—depends not on themselves, but on the way in which 
they are inhabited. What are railways or steamships regarded as dead 
matter, or all the machinery belonging to all the manufacturing com- 
panies? Nothing. They are no more wealth than a decomposing 
corpse isa man. They become wealth only when life fills them with 
movement by a power which, like all vital processes, is one of infinite 
complexity ; when multitudes are massed in this or in that spot, and 
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diffused sparsely over this or that district ; when trains move at appro- 
priate seasons, and coal finds its way from the mine to the engine-furnace. 
The only parts of the capital in existence at any given moment, which 
deserve the name of capital as mere material things, are the stores of 
food existing in granaries, shops, and elsewhere ; and not only is the 
value of these proportionately small, but, if not renewed constantly, they 
would in a few weeks be exhausted. 

If it is true, then, that capital is in its very nature living, and ceases to 
be itself the moment that life goes from it, still more emphatically must the 
same thing be said of income, for the sake of producing which capital is 
alone accumulated. Agitators talk of the national income as if it were 
a dead tree which a statesman like Mr. Gladstone could cut into planks 
or chips. It is not like a dead tree; it is like the living column of a 
fountain, of which every particle is in constant movement, and of which 
the substance is never for two minutes the same. 

Let us examine the details of this income, and the truth of what has 
been said will be apparent. The total amount, as we have seen, is esti- 
mated at £1,300,000,0c0, which is not, however, made up of sovereigns, 
but of things of which sovereigns are nothing more than the measure. 
The income of the nation and the income of the individual consist alike 
of things which are actually consumed or enjoyed ; or of legal rights to 
such things which are accumulated for future exercise. Of these last, 
which, in other words, are savings, and are estimated to amount to 
£130,000,000, we need not speak here, except to deduct them from the 
total spent, which is thus reduced to £1,170,000,000—or to things actu- 
ally consumed or enjoyed, which are valued at that figure. Now, what 
are these things? That is our present question. By far the larger part 
of them comes under the following heads : Food, Clothing, Lodging, the 
Attendance of Servants ; and, lastly, the Defence of the Country, avd 
the Maintenance of Law and Order. These together, represent nearly 
£800,000,000. Of the remainder, a third is represented by the conve- 
nience or luxury of travelling ; about 430,000,000 are represented by 
private carriages and horses; and only a quarter of the whole, or 
£250,000,000, by furniture, pictures, books, plate, and other miscellaneous 
articles. The furniture produced annually counts for something like 
£40,000,000, and the new gold and silver plate for not more than 
£500,000. 

And now let us examine these things from different points of view, 
and see how in each case they group themselves into different classes. 
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In the first place they may be classified thus—into things that are 
wealth because they are consumed, things that are wealth because they 
are owned, and things that are wealth because they are used or occupied. 
Under the first heading come food, clothing, lighting, and fuel; under 
the second, moveable chattels ; and under the third, the occupation of 
houses,* the services of domestics, the carrying of letters by the Post 
Office, transport and travelling, and the defences and administration of 
the country. In other words: The first class consists of new perishable 
goods, the second of new durable goods, and the third not of goods at 
all, but of services and uses. The relative amounts of value of the three 
will be shown with sufficient accuracy by the following rough estimates. 
Of a total of £1,170,000,000, perishable goods count for £520,000,000, 
durable goods and chattels for £250,000,000, and services and uses for 
£400,000,000. Thus, less than a quarter of what we call the national 
income consists of material things which we can keep and collect about 
us. Little less than half consists of material things, which are only pro- 
duced to perish, and perish almost as fast as they are made; and more 
than a quarter consists of actions and services, which are not material 
at all, and pass away and renew themselves even faster than food 
and fuel. 

Again, let us look at these elements from a point of view that is 
somewhat different. The actions and services will still be classed apart 
as before ; but we shall see that the material part divides itself in a new 
way. We shall see that, of an amount approaching £800,000,000, very 
nearly half consists of things imported.t We shall see farther that of 
imported things by far the largest item is food ; and that of the total of 
food (exclusive of drink) consumed by us, the imported portion actually 
exceeds a half ; whilst, if we confine ourselves to those articles which are 
most necessary, and are most universally consumed—namely, bread, 
meat, tea, coffee, and sugar—the imports are to the home-produce as 90 
to 73. Still more startling is our position with regard to the prime 
necessary—bread. The imported wheat is to the native wheat as 26 to 





* This classification of houses may, perhaps, be objected to; but from the above point of 
view it is correct. Houses are estimated by our statisticians as representing an annual income of 
£135,000,000. Of this sum £35,000,000 only represents new houses, whilst the remainder are 
counted as representing a new £4 100,000,000 every year. It is plain, therefore, that if we esti- 
mate, the sum in question stands not for the houses, but for the use of them. Even more clearly 
does the same reasoning apply to railways and shipping. Whether we send goods by these 
or are conveyed by them ourselves, all that we get from them is the mere service of transport. 


+ In 1889, £362,000,000 of imports were retained for home consumption. 
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12: that is to say, of the population of this Kingdom 26,000,000 subsist 
on wheat that is imported, and only 12,000,000 on wheat that is grown 
at home ; or, to put the matter in a slightly different way, we all subsist 
on imported wheat for eight months of the year. And now let the 
reader reflect on what all this means. It means that of the material part 
of the national income half consists, not of goods which we ourselves 
produce, but of foreign goods which are exchanged for them ; and are 
exchanged for them only because, by means of the most far-reaching 
knowledge, and the most delicate adaptation of skill, we are able to 
produce goods fitted to the wants and tastes of distant nations and 
countless varying communities. On every workman’s breakfast-table is 
a meeting of all the continents ; and they are united there by a thousand 
processes that never pause for a moment, and thoughts and energies 
that never for a moment sleep. 

A consideration of the above facts will be enough to bring home to 
the reader the accuracy of the simile which was employed just now, 
when the income of the nation was compared to the column of a foun- 
tain. He will see how, like such acolumn, it is a constant stream of 
particles, taking its motion from a variety of complicated forces, and 
how it is a phenomenon of force quite as much as a phenomenon of 
matter. He will see that it is a living thing, not a dead thing ; that it is 
not capable of being mechanically cut to pieces or trimmed ; and that 
it can only be diverted or given a different form by modifying the living 
forces to which its present form is due. 

This simile, though accurate, is, like most similes, incomplete. It 
will, however, serve us one turn more, and introduce us to another 
peculiarity of our national income, even more important and significant 
than any we have already dealt with. 

In figuring the national income as the water thrown up by a fountain, 
we of course suppose its estimated amount or value to be represented 
by the volume of fhe water and the height to which it is thrown. What 
I am anxious now to impress on the attention of the reader is that the 
height and volume of our national fountain of riches are never quite the 
same from one year to another, whilst we need not extend our view 
beyond the limits of one generation to see that they have varied in the 
most astonishing manner. The height and volume of the fountain are 
now nearly double what they were when Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry. 

Many readers will doubtless be tempted to exclaim : There is nothing 
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very wonderful in that: it is due to the increase of population. But the 
increase of population has nothing to do with the fact | am now stating ; 
for when I say that the income of the nation has doubled itself within 
a certain period, I mean that it has doubled itself in proportion to the 
population ; so that no matter how many more millions of people there 
may be in the country now than there were in the beginning of the 
period in question, there is produced annually for every separate million 


now twice the income that was produced for every separate million then. 
In other words: Supposing the national income to be divided equally, 
each man’s share of it to-day would be nearly double what it would 
have been when Mr. Gladstone was just beginning to be middle-aged. 

But we need not confine ourselves to comparing the income of our 
own country to-day with the incomes of our own country at former 
periods. We may compare it also with the present incomes of other 
countries ; and let it in all cases be understood that the comparison is 
between the incomes as related to the population, not between their 
absolute totals. We wili begin with France. It is estimated that within 
the last hundred and ten years the income of France has, relatively to 
the population, increased more than fourfold. A division of the income 
in 1780 would have given 46 a-head to everybody; a similar division 
now would give everybody £27. And yet, the income of France, after 
all this rapid growth, is to-day 21 per cent. less than that of the United 
Kingdom. Other comparisons we shall find even more striking. 
Relatively to the respective populations, the income of the United 
Kingdom exceeds that of Norway in the proportion of 34 to 20; that of 
Switzerland, in the proportion of 34 to 19; that of Italy, in the propor- 
tion of 34 to 12; and that of Russia, in the proportion of 34 to II. 
The comparison with Russia brings to light a remarkable fact. Were 
all the property of the upper classes in Russia confiscated, and the 
entire income of the country distributed in equal shares, the share of 
each Russian would be 50 per cent. less than what each inhabitant of the 
United Kingdom would receive from a division of the income of its 
working classes only. 

We find, then, if we study the contemporary populations of Europe, 
and compare them by considering an equal number of each, that the 
income produced by, say, 20,000,000 people in no two countries reaches 
the same amount; but that, on the contrary, the differences between the 
largest of the incomes produced and the others range from 20 to 200 
per cent. We find further, if we compare 20,000,000 people in our own 
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country to-day with 20,000,000 people in it forty or fifty years ago, that 
100 per cent. is the difference between the incomes produced by these 
two equal bodies at these two not distant periods, 

Now, what can be the reason of this? Perhaps it will be said that a 
difference of race is the reason. That may explain a little, but it will 
not explain much ; for these differences between the incomes produced 
by equal bodies of people are not observable only when the people are 
of different races; but the most striking examples—namely, those 
afforded by our own country and France—are differences between the 
incomes produced by the same race during different decades—by the 
same race, and by many of the same individuals. 

Perhaps, then, it will be said that they are due to differences in the 
hours of labour; but a moment’s consideration will show that that has 
nothing to do with the problem ; for when 20,000,000 people in this 
country produced half what they produce to-day, they had fewer 
holidays, and they worked longer hours. Now that they have doubled 
the annual produce, they take practically four weeks less to produce it.* 
Again, the hours of labour for the manufacturing classes in Switzerland 
are 26 per cent. longer at the present time than in this country ; and yet 
the annual product, in proportion to the number of the operatives, is 28 
per cent. less.+ Agriculture gives us examples of the same discrepancy 
between the labour expended and the value of the result obtained. In 
France the agricultural population is three times what it is in this 
country, but the value of the agricultural produce is not so much as 
double. 

Plainly, therefore, the growth of a nation’s income, under modern 
conditions, does not depend on an increased expenditure of labour. 
There might, indeed, seem some ground for leaping to the contrary 
conclusion—that it grows in proportion as the hours of labour are 
limited : but whatever truth there may be in that contention, it does not 
explain the main facts we are dealing with ; for some of the most rapid 
changes in the incomes of nations we find have occurred during periods 
when the hours of labour remained unaltered; and we find at the 





* It is understating the case to say that the British operative to-day works 189 hours less 
annually than his predecessor of forty or fifty years ago, and 189 hours=three weeks of nine 
hours a day. To this must be added at least a week of additional holidays, 

+ The hours of labour in Switzerland are, on an average, sixty-six a week. 

+ The agricultural population in France is about 18,000,000 ; in this country about 6,000,000. 
The produce of France is worth £414,000,000 ; of this country £226,000,000. 
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present moment that countries in which the hours of labour are the same 
differ in point of income from one another as much as, or more than, 
they differ from countries in which the hours of labour are different. 
Whatever, therefore, the causes of such differences may be, they are 
not simple and superficial causes like these. I have alluded to the 
incomes of foreign countries, only or the sake of throwing more light 
on the income of our own. Let us again turn to that. Half of that 
income, as we have seen, consists to-day of an annual product new since 
men still in their prime were children ; and this mysterious addition to 
our wealth has rapidly and silently developed itself, without one person 
in a thousand being aware of its extent, or realising the operation of any 
new forces that might account for it. Let people of middle age look 
back to their own childhood ; and the England of that time, in aspects 
and modes of life, will not seem to them very different from what it 
seems now. Let them turn over a book of John Leech’s sketches, and, 
putting aside a few changes in feminine fashion, they will see a faithful 
representation of the life that still surrounds them. The street, the 
drawing-room, the hunting-field, the railway-station—nothing will be 
obsolete, nothing out-of-date. Nothing will suggest that since these 


sketches were made any perceptible change has come over the condi- 
tion of our civilisation. And yet, somehow or other, some changes 
have taken place, owing to which our income has nearly doubled itself. 
In other words: The existence of one-half of our wealth is due to causes, 
the nature, the presence, and the operation of which are hidden so 
completely beneath the surface of life as to escape altogether the eye of 
ordinary observation, and reveal themselves only to careful and de- 


liberate search. 

The practical moral of all this is obvious: That just as our income 
has doubled itself without our being aware of the causes, and almost 
without our being aware of the fact, so unless we learn what the causes 
are, and are consequently able to secure for them fair play, or, at all 
events, to avoid interfering with their operation, we may lose what we 
have gained even more quickly than we have gained it, and annihilate 
the larger part of what we are desirous to distribute. We have 
seen that the national income is a living thing; we have seen also 
that it is a growing thing; and, as is the case with other living 
things, the principles of its growth reside in parts of the body which 
are themselves not sensitive to pain, but may for the moment be 
deranged and injured with impunity, and will betray their injury only 
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by results which arise afterwards, and which may not be perceived till it 
is too late to remedy them. 

Here lies the danger of reckless social legislation, and even of the reck- 
less formation of vague public opinion ; for public opinion, in a democratic 
country like ours, is legislation in its nebular stage : and hence the only 
way to avert this danger is, first to do what we have just now been 
doing—to consider the amount and character of the wealth with which 
we have to deal ; and, secondly, to examine the causes to which the 
production of this wealth has been due, and on which the maintenance of 
its production must depend. 


W. H. MALLOCK. 





PEOPLE I HAVE KNOWN, 


SAID in a former article that there was a strong resemblance in 

Archbishop Whately to Dr. Johnson ; it also used to strike me that 
Queen Elizabeth lived again in Mrs. Grote. They both had extra- 
ordinary abilities, strong affections, a great power of ruling, and, 
withal, not a little vanity. It wasa remarkable combination of qualities, 
but except in degree, not unusual. I think one liked Mrs. Grote all 
the better for this vanity. It seemed to render her more individual, 
more human, and to temper the alarm she would otherwise have in- 
spired. She had sufficient reason to estimate highly her moral and 
intellectual qualities; but I believe she set more value on her small foot 
and Vandyke hand than on any other of her gifts. She was tall and 
stately, but not graceful ; her movements were angular and masculine. 
She was no longer young when I first knew her ; but she retained to the 


last her beautiful brilliant blue eyes, wide open and penetrating in their 


glance, and her delicate complexion. Her features were small and 
regular. Her dress was characteristic; it did not change much with the 
fashion. She always wore short skirts, no crinoline, white stockings, 
and high shoes, and in the summer a print dress (she found fault with 
me one chilly morning for appearing in a black silk, “so stuffy, my 
dear,”) long white cambric pointed cuffs, trimmed with narrow lace, 
with a collar to match, and a white muslin apron, completed her morn- 
ing costume. It was always scrupulously fresh and neat. In the 
evening she dressed handsomely, but equally independently of changes. 
She generally wore a sort of head-dress she called a “toque,” and was 
partial to red shoes, which she said were admired by Sydney Smith. 
Her ringing laugh and clear contralto voice added much to the charm 
of her stimulating conversation. It would be impossible to give an idea 
of its sparkle and originality, for her published writings*, though full of 





* She wrote a Life of Ary Scheffer, Collected Papers, Life of George Grote, all published 
by Mr. Murray. 
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excellent sense expressed in downright nervous English, have scarcely 
any of the wit and raciness of her talk. She had a deep and true 
friendship for my father, and he often took me with him to see 
her in the morning, and when he rose up to go she would say, 
“Can’t you leave M to play with me?” Soon I began 
to visit her alone and generally found her at a very late break- 
fast, for she suffered terribly from neuralgia and had very bad nights. 
She used to say to her butler, with stately formality, “ Well, Mr. de 
Ko6nigs, what have you got for me?” and he would produce some 
dainty dish to tempt her appetite. On one occasion, in Eccleston 
Street, Mendelssohn was present, and I had the immense pleasure of 
hearing him play. On another morning she said, “I have got Jenny 
Lind here, but she will not let you or anybody see her.” She was 
utterly unconventional. One afternoon when my sister-in-law, Jeanie 
Senior, and I went to call on her she proposed to take us a drive in her 
“buggy.” She put on a grey hat with a green feather and a long green 
veil. There were only two seats so Jeanie had to cling on as best she 
might, and in this style away we dashed, Mrs. Grote driving, down Bond 
Street and all through the crowded Park. We were in high glee ; but 
Mrs. Grote remarked on the ill-breeding of the English, for they would 
stare. It never occurred to her that there was anything to stare at. I 
went often to stay with her in the country, first at Burnham Beeches, 
These visits were delightful, especially when I had Mrs. Grote to myself; 
she would pour out her shrewd reflections and curious stories of people 
and things with complete unreserve for she was sure of my interest and 
sympathy. She seemed no older than I was, and sometimes we 
indulged in real rollicking fun. One evening, in the little house she 
built when she left Burnham, “ History Hut,” she read to me two little 
memoirs she had written on Jenny Lind and Fanny Ellsler, and, 
suddenly, she jumped up and seizing a bronze ewer, which was on 
the table, she performed one of Fanny Ellsler’s character dances. 
We were so excited that we did not go upstairs till three o’clock 
and then she followed me into my room and we had some more 
representations. 

There was nothing she could not do. She played Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, with admirable precision, and, what was very 
unusual in those days, she performed on the violoncello as well as the 
piano. I never, however, heard her play upon it except when we were 
téte-a-téte. In London she gave charming musical parties as well as 
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dinners (the dinner was always carved on the table), and now and then 
a dance or “shakeleg,” as she called it, for the young people. She 
drew and painted up to a late period and once when J. and I were at 
“History Hut” she drove a plough half round the field. On this occa- 
sion we resumed our drives in the buggy, in the same style, but with 
fewer spectators. She used also to set us to play at bowls in which she 
was a proficient. Backgammon and whist were great resources in her 
declining years. Hayward, Dr. W. Smith, and Madame du Quaire 
frequently dropped in to play in the evening in Savile Row. It used to 
be very trying when Hayward was there for he was equally angry with 
bad play, whether on the part of his antagonist or his partner. 

In the winter of 1849 my father suffered severely from bronchitis and 
was confined to the house. Our evenings were often enlivened by Mrs. 
Grote and Mrs. Marcet and one or two others. My father had always 
detested all games except chess, and did not know one card from 
another, but Mrs. Grote insisted on teaching him whist, and we had 
great fun. He always would arrange his suits in his different fingers 
for the edification of the company. There was not much play but all 
the more merriment, and when towards the end of each hand my father 
would exclaim, “What are trumps?” the room rang with our shouts 
of laughter. Mrs. Marcet* was a charming old lady, her Waly’s 
Seasons is the best of children’s books. She must have been eighty at the 
time of which I am speaking. No one, however, was so amusing, so full of 
fun and high spirits as Mrs. Grote. The evening used to close with 
what she called “the master’s hospitality ”—a bottle of seltzer water— 
which was the signal for renewed hilarity. 

Besides her other accomplishments Mrs. Grote was an enthusiastic 
housekeeper, very kind to her servants although she sometimes used 
strong language to them. Indeed, her language was very often strong, 
and had the unreserve of a former generation. She did not hesitate to 
call a spade a spade. Frederika Bremer, in her novel called The 
Neighbours attempted to draw her portrait in “ma chére mére,” and 
the picture is not unlike the original. 

She had almost as many friends on the Continent as in England, and 
she kept up long correspondences with the absent. Faucher and 
Circourt, Bunsen, Lavergne and Tocqueville were among those she most 





* She was a Swiss, widow of Dr. Marcet, sister of M. Haldimand, and authoress of 


Conversations on Political Economy and Chemistry. Wer daughter married Mr. Edward 
Romilly. 
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valued. She used to say of Tocqueville that he was porcelain all 
through. Her memory was extraordinarily retentive. On one of the 
last times I saw her she went through all the changes of Ministry in 
France since 1851. 

She delighted in all the accessories of country life, and latterly lived 
almost entirely at the Ridgway, Shere, a commonplace villa which she 
bought and finished according to her fancy. She used to say, “ Grote 
and I built this house when we were seventy and we have never regretted 
it."* She was an excellent woman of business, and took almost all the 
management of Mr. Grote’s property on herself to set him free for his 
important studies. She had the greatest admiration and veneration for 
her husband. He was tall and handsome, altogether what she called a 
“personable” man. She said that no sculptor or painter had ever 
been able to give the mingled sweetness and majesty of Grote’s 
countenance. His gentleness and stately courtesy were very attractive 
in such a distinguished scholar. Like his wife, he retained the dress of 
earlier days, and was always carefully brushed up and attired in glossy 
broadcloth. His coat was often brown, and he was never without a 
“ jabot,” a finely-crimped shirt-frill trimmed with narrow lace ; no boots 
in the house, but pumps and silk stockings. To him she owed her in- 
tellectual cultivation. The ability was always there, and after their 
marriage her husband set to work to supply the defects in her education. 
She was what used to be called “blue,” but the women she cared for 
were not frightened by her learning, her sympathy was so deep and 
ready. She delighted in helping rich and poor. If anyone got into a 
difficulty it was safe to turnto Mrs. Grote, and she liked her friend, 
whether in the wrong or the right, all the better for appealing to her. 
In love affairs she took a particular interest, and always sided with the 
young. “ Keep the heart warm,” she used to say. 

She had all sorts of original expressions ; a subservient wife she called 
a “door-mat,” a young amateur lady companion, a “dab.” I had the 
honour of being one of these “dabs.” In 1855 I attended her in this 
capacity on a tour of visits in the North. She suffered much from the 
railroad, and chuckled over the idea that we took a week to get to Settle, 
in Yorkshire. Three days of that time were far from entertaining, for 
she was laid up at Rugby with one of her terrible headaches, in bed and 
taking morphine to allay the pain. When this was over we amused our- 





* It would have pleased her if she had known that her friends, the Arthur Russells, became 
the next owners. It is now a charming residence. 
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selves greatly in Northumberland and at the Lakes, and finally at the 
Belpers, where we met my father and Mr. Grote. 

Part of her charm was her self-confidence. She felt sure of giving 
pleasure and had always the command of her faculties. She did not 
spare her dearest friends, she told them freely of their faults and ex- 
pressed her opinion without reticence, but she liked them to stand up to 
her and had no pleasure in crushing an abject sufferer. She was one of 
the few people who succeeded in snubbing Monckton Milnes, in whom, 
however, she delighted, as we all did. She gave a party from nine till 
eleven and Milnes (the cool of the evening, as he was called by Sydney 
Smith) chose to come after eleven, so she stood at the top of the stair- 
case and forbade him to come up. Mrs. Procter, however, would not 
submit tamely to a rebuff. On one occasion, when she asked for a 
subscription, Mrs. Grote, who was as open-handed as possible, but chose 
to give where she listed, refused the application. “There is a coolness 
between me and Mrs. Grote,” Mrs. Procter told me, “that is if there cax 
be a coolness between two such ladies.” Mrs. Grote felt the estrange- 
ment very keenly, and consulted Dean Stanley as to what she should 
do. “ Send her a valentine,’ said the Dean; so Mrs. Grote sent her 
a poetical valentine and the breach was healed. 

As it happens to all who live to a great age, Mrs. Grote’s latter 
years were saddened by the deaths of almost all her contemporaries 
and many oi her juniors, and, more than all besides, by the loss of 
her beloved and revered husband. But time and sorrow made her 
only more tender and lenient. To the last she was surrounded by 
loving friends anxious to claim her advice and sympathy. Her old 
“dabs ” were almost all married and unavailable, but she found in her 
niece, Miss Jessie Lewin, a compensation for those who were gone. No 
companion ever suited her so perfectly ; and while regretting her irre- 
parable loss, Miss Lewin must find comfort in reflecting that she was the 
prop and consolation of her aunt’s declining years. 

Mrs. Grote died on December 29th, 1878, in the eighty-seventh year 
of her age and was buried in the beautiful churchyard of Shere, that 
loveliest of English villages, set in the midst of parks and commons, 
shady lanes and gorse-covered heaths. 

Although I think that no country can beat that of Shere and its 
neighbourhood in its way, Mrs. Grote’s house at Burnham, taken alto- 
gether, house, garden, and country, was preferable to any of her other 
country abodes. The garden was delightfully old-fashioned ; a broad 
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gravel walk with a border on each side full of hollyhocks, roses, carna- 
tions, sweet-peas, and other common flowers, divided it, and led up toa 
large summer-house. It was bounding up this walk, pretending to beat 
adrum and singing the “rataplan” refrain from the Figlia del Reggimento, 
that I first met Jenny Lind. Mrs, Grote’s sister, Madame von Koch, 
married to a Swede, and living in Stockholm, was one of the singer’s 
earliest and kindest friends—hence the intimacy between her and the 
Grotes. No one could see Jenny Lind and not fall under the charm of 
her perfect naturalness, freshness, and originality. Although her features 
were irregular she was anything but plain ; her complexion was fair; she 
had abundant flaxen hair, and the most wonderful grey eyes, a_ ceautiful 
figure and hands and arms, and graceful movements. Hers was not 
the slow sinuous grace which has its own charm, her movements were 
light, decided, and expressive. She always seemed to do everything 
more quickly than anyone else. At this time she was studying the part 
of Susanna—a “sweet part” she said it was, and had the partition of the 
Nozze almost always on her knee. In the evening she sang her Swedish 
songs and then we all went out to listen to the nightingales singing under 
the magnificent old beeches. She had a passion for the song of these 


“little sisters” of hers and used to mimic them and excite their rivalry, 
so that the air was filled with music. 


' 
It was strange that it should have been the fate of my father, who 


was entirely destitute of musical sense, to be of use to the most cele- 
brated singer of the day. It was in 1849: she had resolved to give up 
the stage and had affianced herself to Mr. Claudius Harris, a young 
Indian officer, brother to Mrs. Joseph Grote, whom she met at the 
Palace, Norwich. My mother and I had just returned from our drive orie 
cold afternoon in April and I found in the hall a note from Mlle. 
Lind, asking me to beg my father to call on her next day to meet her 
trustees about her marriage settlements, either at three, or, if that were 
not possible, at nine a.m. Itso happened that he was not free at three, 
so he went to her at nine. She did not expect him and was quite alone. 
They entered at once upon business and my father soon found out 
that she was very half-hearted about the matter altogether. Indeed, 
she could scarcely have found a partner less suited to her. Mr. Harris 
and his family were intensely Low Church and they thought that the 
remainder of the great prima donna’s life could not be more appro- 
priately spent than in atoning for her theatrical career. The attraction 
to Jenny was in her lover’s goodness. She said he had such a “ pure 
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mind,” but when she was first introduced to him she said to Mrs. 
Stanley, “What a dull young man!” Nothing could be more true. 
He was heavy and stupid, but tall, fair, and good-looking. The 
Stanleys supported Jenny in her resolution to give up the stage and so 
indeed did Mrs. Grote from a different reason, for in spite of her intense 
sympathy with her young friend’s artistical career she saw that the 
strain was too great. Jenny was worn out by fatigue and emotion. She 
threw herself into every part as if she herself were suffering the woes of 
the heroine, unlike other great actors and actresses who succeed in 
making their representations, to a certain degree, mechanical. But her 
essentiaily truthful spirit could not do this. The tears she wept in La 
Sonnambila came from her heart. We had more than once the stage- 
box and could see that she was almost over-powered by her feelings. 
She had led this trying life for upwards of twenty years and she longed 
for rest and the peace and regularity of domestic life. The manager of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. Lumley, was in despair. It was almost 
tuin to him to lose her and he: urged for, at least, a few farewell per- 
formances. She offered instead a series of dramatic concerts. Only 
one took place. Although the Flauto Magico which was chosen for 
the first performance would seem to be independent of acting (the 
libretto is so eminently stupid and undramatic), yet in spite of Jenny 
Lind’s splendid singing the whole affair fell flat, to her great disappoint- 
ment. Never before had she met with acold reception. Mrs. Grote 
and Lumley entreated her to give the operatic performances, but she 
would not yield. At length my father succeeded where they failed. 
He suggested that Harris could not object if he really loved her ; he 
urged the unfairness of disappointing Lumley ; and, finally, the unsatis- 
factory termination which a failure would put to her whole career. So she 
promised to give six farewell nights. Lumley was over-joyed and sent 
us boxes for all six. The enthusiasm of the audience knew no bounds. 
Yet no one could believe that the singer, in the very plenitude of her 
powers (she was only twenty-eight), really intended these to be the last 
of her triumphs. But it was so, and after the curtain fell on the last of 
the six, she never appeared again on any stage. Mr. Harris had con- 
sented to these performances and he and Jenny were once more on good 
terms. She lived at this time in a little house very near us. It was 
called Clairville Cottage ; it was covered with roses and creepers: it had 
@ pretty garden, and was thoroughly rural. The backs of the houses 
in Brechin Place now occupy the ground. She and Claudius Harris 
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often joined our country rides. He generally fell to my share and I did 
not find him exciting company. Lord Lansdowne sometimes joined 
us and also came to meet them at dinner, but we did not venture to 
invite anyone else except the Grotes and one or two other of Jenny’s 
intimate friends. All seemed going on swimmingly and Mrs. Grote 
went off to Paris, followed soon after by my father, but before he went 
he said to Jenny Lind, “Something tells me that your marriage will 
not take place. Ifit should be broken off again, write no letters, and 
have no farewell interviews, but join Mrs. Grote in Paris immediately.” 

Affairs had not been going onso smoothly as appeared. Mr. Harris 
had asked Jenny to insert in the settlements a promise that she would 
never act again. To this my father objected and he also insisted that 
Jenny was to have uncontrolled power over her earnings. Mr. Harris 
said this was unscriptural, and the engagement was nearly broken off, 
but renewed in consequence of the despair Mr. Harris exhibited. He 
also terrified her by threats of torment here and hereafter if she broke 
her word, and, last of all, when in the joy of reconciliation she was sing- 
ing to him, she turned round and saw that he had gone to sleep. Not 
long after Mr. Senior reached Paris, there was a tap at the door of 
Mrs. Grote’s apartment one evening, about seven o'clock, and in came 
Jenny. The ill-assorted marriage was finally broken off. 

The emotions of the last few months had told heavily upon Jenny 
Lind, but with the sense of freedom the power of enjoyment returned, 
and she rode in the Bois de Boulogne and walked on the boulevards and 
in the Tuileries, and listened to the nightingales. One day she took 
my father to a house in the Place d’Orléans, near the Rue St. Lazare. It 
was built round a courtyard, with a fountain in the middle. Jenny gazed. 
at it without speaking. Afterwards she said, “I was so miserable in that 
house. I envied the fountain because it was not obliged to sing.” The 
house had been the residence of Manuel Garcia, the most celebrated 
master of singing in Europe, and she alluded to the time when, in 
despair at the loss of her voice from fatigue and bad management, 
she slowly regained it by means, first of rest, and then of skilful practice 
under Garcia’s teaching. 

The domestic happiness for which she had so long sighed was soon. 
to be hers. After singing in concerts and oratorios in Germany, Sweden, 
and Liverpool, she sailed for the United States on August 21st, 1850. 
Her success in the New World was as brilliant as it had been in the 
Old, and her charities as munificent. Her company was joined in. 
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1851 by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, who succeeded Benedict as pianist. A 
deep and true attachment sprang up between the two young artists, and 
they were married on February 5th, 1852. 

She did not give up the use of her splendid gift. She continued 
to sing at concerts both in England and on the Continent. She ultimately 
fixed her home in England, and, Iam happy to say, we never lost sight 
of her. I find recorded a dinner-party at 13, Hyde Park Gate, when the 
guests were M. and Madame Lind Goldschmidt, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, 
Madame Mohl, Mrs. Norton, Madame Ristori and her husband, the 
Marquis Capranica, Thackeray, and Lord Lansdowne. Thackeray 
said that he had never seen so strong a cast. 

Her horror of being lionised led her sometimes to reject overtures 
which were made in perfectly good faith to express the respect and ad- 
miration felt for her, hence she was not always popular. She delighted 
in giving children’s parties. I remember one in 1865 at her house in 
Wimbledon, and her joyous participation in the amusement she had 
provided, and again in Moreton Gardens, when she waltzed like a girl 
with her eldest son. The last time I heard her sing was at a concert she 
gave at her own house in 1880 for the Prince of Sweden. She had 
become very nervous about her voice and it was not certain whether in 
the end she would summon up courage. At last she yielded to the 
persuasion of her friends and sang the splendid cantata, with violin 
accompaniment, from Mozart’s Re Pastore. It was a thing to remember 
for the rest of one’s life. 

In her latter years she took a little house called Windspoint, which 
she arranged and improved till it resembled a Swiss cottage, on the top of 
the hills above Malvern Wells. On one side lay Herefordshire, tossed 
about in hill and dale, and on the other the rich plain of Worcestershire, ~ 
dotted over with spires and towers and intersected by the silver Severn. 
We had, in the summer of 1884, a house just below hers, and we saw 
her much more frequently than was possible in the turmoil of London. 
We often used to sit with her in her garden, enjoying the magnificent 
view. She was always uneasy lest she should be stared at, and if any 
presumptuous wight peeped in at the gate she would instantly shoot up 
a large red umbrella and shelter herself beneath it. My elder daughter, 
who is devoted to music, frequently went to see her alone, and one day 
ventured to ask her to write her name in her birthday-book. They were 
in the drawing-room. Jenny Lind rose up saying, “ Well, I did not 
think you had been a commonplace person,” and walked through the 
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window into the garden, leaving my daughter to repent her indiscretion. 
Presently her hostess came back and gave her a beautiful rose, and went 
on talking as if nothing had happened, and when Gaynor was taking 
leave, Madame Goldschmidt said quite cheerfully, “ Now, where is your 
birthday-book ?” and wrote her nameinit. It must have cost her more 
than many an apparently greater sacrifice. 

I like to think of her as she stood in the hanging balcony of her 
cottage, waving good-bye, the sun setting behind her picturesque figure. 
It was at Windspoint that she died, in 1887.* “ At the very close of her 
life, as she lay on her death-bed at Malvern, in weakness and misery, 
once as her daughter opened the shutters and let in the morning sun, 
she just let her lips shape the first bars of the old song she loved, ‘ An 
den Sonnenschein.’ They were the last notes she sang on earth.” 


M. C. M. SIMPSON. 





* From Canon Scott Holland’s Afemoir. 
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LITERATURE. 


OT so very many years ago there might have been made, and, 
N indeed, in some cases was made, a serious complaint to the effect 
that English publishers had almost given up the attempt to issue 
English classics in new and handsome forms. Perhaps the rush of 
original genius in the middle of this century was so great that the new 
authors filled all the presses ; perhaps the public of that day was not 
inclined to read, or, at any rate, to buy, the older writers ; perhaps there 


was a defect of taste, a want of enterprise, or what not. But it is certain 
that from fifty to twenty years ago very little was produced in the way 
of new editions, at once scholarly and elegant, of old work. There 


was, of course, the great and useful collection of “Bohn” which was 
and continues to be, a stand-by in many cases-; but Bohn was and 
is more good than beautiful. The energy of those “associated book- 
sellers” who produced so many excellent library editions in the last 
century and the early part of this did not seem to have survived in 
their unassociated successors. The Oxford University Press, which had 
done great service in the same way, had left that good path; and 
nobody had entered it. 

I do not know whether the objurgations of critics had anything to 
do with the change for the better which set in in this respect about the 
end of the seventies ; or whether it was due to the example of Paris, 
where a long season of good and pretty book production (now unhappily 
come to an end, they say) had for some years prevailed already ; or 
whether the change was due to individual enterprise. If more credit 
belonged to one publisher than to another for leading the way, I think 
it was due to Mr. Kegan Paul, with his Parchment Libraries, major and 
minor, and with several individual publications old and new. The 
example, once set, was sure to be followed, and has been. Not always 
wisely ; for everybody must remember the fortunately brief epidemic 
of monstrosities called ¢ditions de J/uxe, which were impossibly 
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heavy in the hand, inordinately bulky on the shelves, and in which, 
though money was lavished on print, paper, and illustrations, taste and 
judgment seemed to have been left altogether out of the question. This 
tyranny overpast, considerable progress has been made; and in the last 
few months especially some remarkably pretty books—books where 
trouble has been taken and money spent intelligently as well as freely 
on matter deserving both outlays—have appeared. I think that since 
current literature was last noticed in these pages, a rather unusual 
number of such books has been published; and this number ought.to 
increase because many publishers—not only one or two—are now under- 
taking the thing. The way in which this industry and rivalry have 
improved the appearance of even the ordinary book can hardly be 
mistaken. I have seen outcries from some purists to the effect that a 
good deal of this improvement is spurious, that the papier vergé is 
not made of pure rags, that the parchment bindings or backs are only 
“vegetable parchment,” and so forth. This, under favour, is Ruskinism 
run mad. I certainly prefer a book where the paper is virgin of jute or 
esparto, and where the cover comes from the back of an authentic sheep 
or calf. But I should consider myself an idiot if I preferred to some 
more or less ingenious and comely imitation of these the mean and 
vulgar paper and the hideous cloth bindings of the fifties and sixties. 

And the best things are now very good. Perhaps no_one at the 
moment has the advantage of Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen as pub- 
lishers of such—as indeed is reasonable when the literary antecedents of 
Mr. Bullen are recollected. I do not, indeed, quite like in all ways the very 
pretty little volumes of the “ Muses’ Library,” in which the first complete 
and the first handy modern edition of Edmund Waller has just been 
edited by Mr. G. T. Drury. They seem to me to be deficient in one 
grand quality, that of opening well. The paper is a little too thick for 
the volume, and the volume itself is slightly “stumpy.” But when I 
think how charming such books would have seemed a bare twenty years 
ago, I feel somewhat rebuked, and as one who wants better bread than is 
made of wheat. No such objection can be made to the same publishers’ 
very handsome edition of the inimitable Sir Thomas Urquhart’s transla- 
tion of Radelais, with the less inimitable, but still excellent sequel of 
Motteux. Here the volumes are of considerable size, but the quality of 
the paper is so good that they are perfectly light to hold. By the way, 
translations of Master Francis seem to be in demand just now, for since 
this book another stately one, newly-executed by Mr. W. F. Smith, of 
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St. John’s College, Cambridge, and privately printed (A. P. Watt), has 
appeared, a version which is itself a very handsome book and a learned. 
The only thing that I should alter (for this is a cavilling article) in 
Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen’s issue is the method of reproduction of the 
illustrations. These are in themselves the best illustrations to Radelazs 
that I have seen, avoiding both gvrivotserie and extravagance very 
happily. But the peculiar variety of heliogcavure process by which they 
are reproduced seems to me to be toosmooth. It is perhaps a craze, but 
nothing save actual line engraving or etching, or else those photographic 
processes in which the line is rigidly reproduced throughout, seems to me 
to face type well. Lithographs coloured or plain, ordinary photographs 
invariably, photogravures sometimes, seem to “swear with” the type to 
my eye, which is doubtless an eye ill-regulated and vexatious. 

Ihave observed on the lightness of the volumes of this Radelazs. 
This is acapital merit, and it is one in which I am glad to see more and 
more books returning to the standard of sixty years since and earlier. 
Whether the heaviness of too many books nowadays is due to the 
heterogeneous materials with which paper is now manufactured or 
not, I am not paper-maker enough to determine. But it is certain 
that if you take a volume, say, of 1820 and one of, say, 1870, 
containing the same number of pages of the same size, the latter will 
as a rule be far the heavier. We seem to be getting back to the bette: 
standard, and that without any undue thinness or transparency of sub- 
stance. Particularly good in this respect is some paper used by Messrs. 
Constable, of Edinburgh, who, with Messrs. Clark of the same city, and 
the Chiswick Press in London, are about foremost in the race now—no 
disrespect to others, especially the Clarendon Press in England and the 
Aberdeen University Press in Scotland. I have before me a small quarto 
ef Selections from William Law, edited by Dr. Alexander Whyte, 
printed by Messrs. Constable, and published by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton. This is a singularly comely book, opening well, having 
sufficient and well-disposed margins, light in hand, and not insignificant 
to the eye. 

This paper, moreover, and that of some other books which I have 
seen from the same firm, has the advantage of being almost white, 
slightly creamy at most. In this it has the advantage of a book which 
is satisfactory enough on the whole and charming in substance—the 
first volume of Messrs. Morris and Magnisson’s new translation of the 
Heimskringla (Quaritch), wherein, for the first time, that famous book 
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can be read in English worthy of it. Here the print, which is Messrs. 
Whittingham’s, is as excellent as one would expect from the Chiswick 
Press, but the paper is too yellow. There is—again I am not expert 
enough to know why—a sort of tendency in the makers of “ Dutch 
paper,” papier vergé, &c., to sickly it over in this bilious fashion, which 
seems to mea great mistake, a mistake nearly, though not quite, as great 
as the other of making it spongy and loose in texture. In this book, 
too, which otherwise I name altogether for the sake of honour, and 
after reading it with the utmost delight, I note a fault whichis far too 
common in English books, and which I have, sometimes with effect and 
sometimes without, protested against in books with which I have had to 
do myself. This is the fault of over curtailment of the inside margin, so 
that the text begins too near the join of the pages, and has the symmetry 
of its frame spoilt. Messrs. Whittingham have avoided this in their 
“Chiswick Press Editions ” (where also the paper is of admirable colour 
and substance), as have Messrs.Constable in the book on Law just noted, 
and Messrs. Ballantyne in an edition of Plutarch’s Romane Questions, 
edited from Holland’s translation by Mr. F. B. Jevons and published by 
Mr. Nutt, who also has deserved nobly of late in this kind. 

Three other books, combining in different degrees interest and value 
of subject and elegance of presentation, have appeared during the last 
few weeks. Of one of them, Mr. Warwick Bond’s edition of the Poems 
of William Basse (Ellis and Elvey), I am afraid I must say that the 
scholarship of the editor and the attractions of the book as a book 
rather exceed the merit of its text. Even as a student of Elizabethan 
literature I rather grudge this poor Basse so handsome a setting forth, 
which many of his betters lack. But there is no mistake about the 
others. Mr. W.C. Ward’s Works of Sir John Vanbrugh (Lawrence and 
Bullen) is indeed a good deed well done. Noone whose eyes and arms 
have ached in sympathy over the closely printed double columns and 
under the mighty royal octavo wherein The Relapse and The Confederacy 
have hitherto been usually accessible, but will envy those who make 
their first acquaintance with these delightful plays in comely and 
manageable guise and shape. Mr. Ward, indeed, has done all that he 
ought to do in the way of editing: but as in this article I am treating 
rather of the outsides of books than of their contents I shall say little of 
that. Tor.sheer amusement of the dramatic kind as distinguished from 
excellence of literary form I have always myself thought “Van” the 
first of all English dramatists. 
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It has sometimes occurred to me to wish, despite the antiquity and 
respectability of the practice, that the custom of “large paper” copies 
did not exist. It is excessively rare to find that sufficient trouble is. 
taken to adjust the size of the page and the thickness of the volume in 
each case ; and the consequence is that you too often get either dumpy 
small paper copies which look like large paper ones cut down, or gawky 
large paper copies which look like small paper with the pages. 
tastelessly “let out.” I shall not say that the smali paper copies 
(which are pretty big volumes) of the new and invaluable edition of 
The Works of William Blake, edited by Mr. Ellis and Mr. Yeats. 
(Quaritch), do not smack of this fault. The large paper I have not 
seen: but it should be very handsome. Even the others, but for a rather 
painful binding, are decidedly covetable as books, and their contents are 
enjoyable ad infinitum. It is impossible to crown with too many 
blessings the heads of the editors and the publisher who have at last 
made the “prophetic” books accessible as a whole: and the very difficult 
problem of producing them, without colour but otherwise in facsimile,. 
seems to have been very satisfactorily grappled with. 

On the whole I do not think that I can remember any single quarter 
of a year which has seen a greater, or an equal addition to the list of 
issues at once classical in the best sense of matter and satisfactory in 
form. Indeed, I might have added one or two others if for this reason 
or that it had not been unlawful to mention them. 

But the Society of Authors would (if it thought me worthy of notice) 
probably send a band of Danites to massacre me if I left the readers. 
of the NEW REVIEW under the impression that existing talent has added. 
nothing, since literature was last noticed here, worthy to be named in the 
same paper with these works of the famous men that were before us. 
The editor, therefore, unless he desires that the thread of my days shall 
be cut short, will permit me a postscript. There has been no lack of new 
matter, though, perhaps, nothing of quite the first class in any one kind 
has appeared. For myself, the four new books that I have read with 
the greatest interest during the time have been Mr. C. Pearson’s ational 
Life and Character (Macmillan); the translation of Ibsen’s Master Builder 
by Mr. Gosse and Mr. Archer (Heinemann) ; the Zante /oujou of the 
ever blessed and ever beloved “Gyp” (Paris: Calmann Lévy); and a 
short English novel, entitled A Moral Dilemma, by an author whose 
name 1 do not remember to have met on the title page of a noveb 
before, Miss Annie Thompson (Longmans). 
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Mr. Pearson’s book, which to persons of a malignant and anti- 
progressive turn of thinking is inexpressibly refreshing, all the more so 
because it comes from a very progressive thinker, might be described by 
an extension of some words of Mr. Carlyle as a “Handbook to the 
Bottom of the’ Abyss.” It will be remembered_by those (I am told not 
now numerous) persons who read Carlyle how vividly he describes the 
-comforts and advantages of having reached that station. Mr. Pearson’s 
-description is not exactly vivid. It is too quiet for that. With a sweep 
-of historical view, which is not merely grandiose and almost grand, but 
also remarkably well furnished and accurate, he surveys former 
times, and then comes to his own. He enumerates the glorious gains of 
that time (it is important to remember that this author is not only an 
‘Oxford man of old standing, but has been actually a Minister in the 
Colony of Victoria), and then gives his idea of what the glorious gains 
will “foot up to.” And this total, according to Mr. Pearson (who draws 
out and comments on the balance-sheet with a gloomy relish which is 
extremely diverting), chiefly consists of alarming, or at least depressing, 
negatives. The higher races will ot prevail over the lower, but the 
contrary; the choicer virtues and talents will ot improve, become 
common, or even continue, but will be gradually stunted and starved. 
Everybody will be tolerably comfortable (except, I suppose, when a 
“lower race” does alittle irruption-of-the-barbarians business), tolerably 
well informed, tolerably civilised. But it will be a smesguzn sort of 
beatitude, The State will see that we are kept in decent order; but 
that will be all. There will be no poetry, no great art, no chivalry, little 
genius of any sort, says Mr. Pearson grimly; and he ends with a curious 
exhortation to take it not indeed fighting, but smiling as much as may 
be, and to melt into the choir invisible as stoically as possible. 

If anybody be depressed (they distinctly rejoice me) by these gloomy 
Jucubrations of an extremely inte!ligent and advanced philosopher, there 
‘should be balm for him in 7he Master Builder. There is no need, I suppose, 
to say anything about its plot, for the acting of it and the criticisms of 
that acting in the daily papers have made most readers acquainted there- 
‘with. There are some people who never go to atheatre if they can 
possibly help it, yet who take no small delight in dramatic literature, 
-and, perhaps, in their insolent heart of hearts doubt very much whether 
-any probable company of actors can attain to such a representation of 
-drama as is possible to any tolerably intelligent and imaginative reader 
in the theatre of his own brain. Let all such get The Master Builder, 
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for,as Martin Marprelate observed some centuries ago, “ it is a worthy 
work.” I have a very great admiration for Ibsen asa man of genius. I 
should like him better if he had a little more taste, but less, I think, if he 
had more sanity in the ordinary sense. As it is, his works provide three 
pleasures, as the land does three profits. First, there is the pleasure of 
laughing at his absurdities ; secondly, that of laughing at the absurdities 
of his worshippers ; thirdly, that of enjoying the strange exceilence of his 
work. The two former sources of pleasure are as abundantly present as 
usual in the remarkable history of Bygmester Solness and the 
comments on it. The third is present in a degree which I (speaking 
as one who is too busy to learn Norwegian) have previously found only in 
Peer Gynt, and in parts of Emperor and Galilean, and The Wild Duck. 
These are the merits, first, of a vast romantic fancy ; secondly, of a 
true appreciation of the irony of life. And these, after all, are the two 
greatest things in all literature, as far as its beauties are of matter, not 
form. Of Ibsen’s form, of course, I do not pretend to judge (not having 
read the originals). But, flawed as his genius is by the faults of bad 
taste, of want of self-criticism, and of silly subservience to silly 
“modernity,” there are these two roots of the matter in him as there 
have been in few recent writers. 

It is funny, and I hope not wrong, to consider together Zante Joujou 
and A Moral Dilemma, one English, one so very French ; one the work 
of a practised craftswoman and the other, as I suppose, of a novice; 
one capable of passing the severest censorship of “ propriety,” the 
other not quite so. But they also seem to me to have the roots of the 
matter, the same roots as those just mentioned, the sense and the spirit 
of romance, the spirit and the sense of irony. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 





THE DRAMA. 


HEN Mrs. Solness, in Zhe Master Builder, is unreasonably 
jealous of her husband, he gives a curious reason for not 
attempting to put himself right in her eyes. “I seem,” he says, “to find 
a sort of salutary self-torture in allowing her to do me an injustice.” 
Criticism is sometimes a sort of self-torture, and not, I greatly fear, a 
salutary sort. The torture reaches a pitch of poignant anguish when 
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one is out of sympathy with one’s subject. Was it not Sainte-Beuve who 
declared that the indispensable condition precedent to all helpful 
criticism is sympathy? To be in harmony with his theme and to find 
in it the full and round expression of his own half-formed thoughts, to: 
vibrate responsively and joyously to its gentlest pulsations, to embrace it 
as the materialisation of the loved one whom he has vaguely longed for 
in his dreams, “kissing it many times and throwing its head very far 
back,” after the fashion of Master Builder Solness with Miss Hilda 
Wangel—these things must the critic be minded for, if he would treat 
his topic with insight, lucidity, appreciation. And these, alas! are 
precisely the things’ I cannot do with Ibsen’s Master Builder. The play 
bewilders me or irritates me, or makes me laugh in the wrong place, so 
that I have the naughty feeling of the little boy in church who has not 
understood a word of the sermon but has been able to giggle at the 
funny names Huz and Buz. The “nine lovely dolls,” whose loss Mrs, 
Solness deplores more sincerely than that of her babies, the same lady’s 
“TI only did my duty,” with its, for me, inevitable reminiscences of 
Captain Reece of the MWantelpiece, and of Mr, Toole (of Walker, London) 
in Africa, the vision of Miss Hilda Wangel, in a short muslin frock, like 
Miss Morleena Kenwigs, waving a banner and shouting “Hurrah for Master 
Builder Solness,” at the foot of a tower,on the summit of which Mr. Solness, 
panting and dizzy, is hanging a wreath—these, and a score of such details 
in the play, are my Huz and Buz. I cannot choose but laugh at 
them—no, not if you allude severely, and, I daresay, justifiably to the 
crackling of thorns under a pot. The fact is—the assertion I trust is 
not impertinent—that Ibsen is sadly deficient in a sense of humour. 
Do not let me be misunderstood. Humour, in the wider and greater 
sense, the grim ironic humour of life itself, is one of Ibsen’s foremost 
characteristics ; it is the lower humour which he lacks, the mere homely 
“fireside” humour, an eye for the quaint, whimsical, burlesque side of 
things, which the geniuses can afford, perhaps, to do without, but which 
to the average sensual man is one of the most precious consolations of 
existence. It is true that Ibsen shares this contempt of the lower 
humour with many other master artists of the centuries, with Milton, 
with Wordsworth, with Shelley, with Victor Hugo—and, after all, 1 may 
be fairly answered that he, like them, has other.work on hand than contri- 
butions to Punch or the Journal Amusant. And that brings me back 
to the question—what work 7s it, precisely, that Ibsen has on hand in 
The Master Builder, what has he been driving at, what end has he pro 
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posed to himself? A hundred answers have been given to this question, 
all at variance one With the other. But some of the answers are more 
suggestive than others, and the most suggestive of them all,to my mind 
is that hazarded by the French translator of the play, M. M. Prozor. 
This play, says in effect M. Prozor, is a dream-play. Dreams are 
dramatisations de notre mot,and here we are to see a dramatisation of 
Ibsen’s Ego. This interpretation—if it be an interpretation—must not 
be confounded with the view, held by: Mr. Edmund Gosse and others, 
that the play allegorises the actual life of the external, objective Ibsen, 
the view that Solness is the dramatist, his “churches” and “homes 
for human beings” are his fantastic poems and sociological plays, and 
so forth. For that theory is obviously not large enough for the facts, it 
leaves too much of the play altogether unexplained. It is like the 
theory that Hamlet and Lear were both written by Bacon, because 
they both deal with madness, and Lady Anne Bacon died shortly before 
they were produced, having previously lost the use of her faculties. 
No, what I understand M..Prozor to mean is that the play 
reflects its author’s varying moods, stages of consciousness, passing 
mental states, as ina dream. It is chaotic, like a dream,events passing 
in a phantasmagoria of dissolving views, instead of in the ordered 
sequence of waking life ; and yet, like a dream, it has a certain unity, its 
shifting moods being all the moods of one and the same man. Thus, in 
dreaming this dream for us out loud, so to speak, the poet’s aim has. been 
the “objectivation of his Ego”—ugh! the horrible phrase—the com- 
munication to others of his own mood (which, truly enough, is the aim 
of all art), not by persuasion but by unveiling his own inmost thoughts 
and half-thoughts on the stage. In other words, The Master Builder goes 
on the same shelf with Montaigne and Rousseau and Marie Bashkirtseff 
—it belongs to the Literature of Confession. If this view is right, then 
the play is more remarkable even than at first appears, for it marks an 
entirely new dramatic departure. It aims at doing what has hitherto 
been done by the lyric poets, and by some musicians, at uttering on the 
stage the cri de /’dme of “ The Two Voices” or of a Nocturne of Chopin. 
But the old Adam in us rises in revolt against thisexplanation. A play 
is a play, we say, and not a lyric poem or a piece of music. Every form 
of art has its own peculiar methods and limitations; and in no form of 
art are the -methods so peculiar, the limitations so strict, as in the 
drama. On a few square feet of space, in a few hours of time, under the 
searching glare of the footlights, real men and women are saying and 
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doing things which I, the playgoer, must understand at the moment. 
Moreover, the theatre is a public place, and the pleasure one gets there 
is a pleasure enjoyed in public. Twilight moods, thoughts only half 
realised, indefinite sensations, are not to be fitly interpreted in such a 
medium as that. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. The more 
vague, the more shadowy, the more abstract Ibsen has been, the more 
have even his warmest admirers been driven to find a concrete, definite, 
hard-and-fast meaning for him. This I take to be the real reason of the 
innumerable attempts to find a symdolical explanation for the play. The 
implied argument runs something like this: “ You do not understand 
the play on the face of it, the ‘ churches,’ the ‘homes for human beings,” 
the ‘ trolls,’ the ‘helpers and servers,’ the ‘ sickly conscience,’ and all the 
rest of it? Well, you have only to give them a symbolical significance, 
to understand that they do not represent themselves, but something else 
[the something else being varied, ad /zb.], and the whole play will be at 
once brought into a concatenation accordingly.” That is, the appeal to 
symbolism is in itself unwitting evidence that the drama must, above every- 
thing, be logical and comprehensible; it is an attempt to rationalise what 
the poet has put forward, not as a piece of reason, but as a suggestive 
dream. I am not saying, mark you, that plays cannot be such stuff as 
dreams are made of—the statement would be fatuous in the presence of 
a Hamlet and a Tempest, to say nothing of the Princesse Maleines and 
the Aveugles of the modern stage. But what all dramatists, greater or 
less than Ibsen, have been careful to do, when they have given stage- 
embodiment to their dreams, is to make this embodiment, the play on 
the surface, comprehensible and. interesting to the playgoer at the 
moment. Take the cardinal instance. Hamlet, with all its content of 
philosophy, of symbolism, of the shadowy and fugitive in mood, offers. 
us a definite and simple form as a play—pageantry, intrigue, the clash of 
arms, a robust and exciting action. Take away all the thought from the 
play, and you still have a fine, full-blooded, bustling melodrama. But 
take away the inner meaning from The Master Builder, and what is left ? 
And the mischief of it is that we are all at sixes and sevens as to what 
zs the inner meaning. Some of us ingeniously evade the difficulty by 
saying that under successive layers of symbols, veil over veil, the play 
has for a kernel—“ everybody’s secret.” This is as unsatisfying as 
Disraeli’s description of “the religion of all wise men. . . . And what 
is that? . . . Wise men never tell.” The sceptic may suspect that 
the veils within veils are like the Fourth George’s waistcoats in 
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Thackeray’s Lecture: “I try and take him to pieces and find 
underwaistcoats . .° . more underwaistcoats . . . and then 
nothing.” 

There were no veils over veils, no successive strata of symbols, to hide 
from us the inner meaning of Mr. George Moore’s play, Zhe Strike at 
Arlingford ; in this case it was the players at the Independent Theatre: 
who did their utmost to keep the significance of their parts “wrop in a 
mistry.” But if they failed to interpret Mr. Moore’s intentions, they 
could not wholly obscure them ; it was possible to guess that the author 
had written a strong play, stronger (as indeed a play should be) om 
its emotional side—as the story of a Socialist leader robbed of faith, and 
power, and honour, through the seductions of a capitalist siren—than om 
its politico-economical side—as the story, now becoming even on the: 
stage a somewhat trite story, of a wage-dispute between masters and 
men. But if the play was strong, it was strong in the old way—and 
this although it was produced at the Independent Theatre, and in direct 
response to a sporting challenge from Mr. G. R. Sims (stakes one 
hundred pounds to nothing) for something new and “unconventional.” 
Mr. Moore proved himself, I hold, “ unconventional ” enough in the sense- 
that his personages were fresh and observed, not stock stage-types, and 
that they talked, what the stage-types never talk, the simple, direct 
language of actual life ; but he was not above using, one is glad to add, 
the old means, the legitimate and appropriate means, of stage effect,. 
’ an artful crescendo of interest, and that weperereia, or sudden 
reversal of fortune, which Aristotle reckoned as cne of the chief 
elements of tragedy. I think I detect, however, one novelty, one 
tendency, in M. Prozor’s phrase, towards the dramatisation du mot 
(Mr. Moore’s moz, if you please, not mine), of which Aristotle had neither 
experience nor premonition, in the Socialist hero’s trick of indulgence 
in impressionist word-pictures which seem plagiarised from the essays. 
of a well-known art critic who writes over the initials “G. M.” 

Of one other serious play of the past month, A/exandra, from the 
German of Dr. Voss, it is hardly worth while to speak, as it passed quite 
unobserved by the general public, and was withdrawn from the Royalty 
bill after a few nights. I only refer to it for the opportunity it gives me- 
of praising the fine, nervous acting of Miss Janet Achurch—it is Miss 
Achurch’s husband, Mr. Charles Charrington, who has reopened the 
Royalty—and of expressing the hope that this lady will soon finda new 
part commensurate with her great powers. On her return from. 
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Australia some of us thought Miss Achurch’s talent was a little travel- 
stained, that her methods had coarsened and hardened ; but this, it sub- 
sequently appeared, was the mere temporary effect of ill-health. The 
lady is herself again, and if any gentleman has a play in his pocket with 
a heroine who is a paguet de nerfs (do we not all demand that sort of 
heroine in these neurasthenic days ?)—well, he ought to have no 
difficulty in “ placing ” it. 

I began by grumbling over Ibsen’s deficiency in what I called the 
lower humour, an eye for the quaint, whimsical, burlesque aspect of 
things. I am inclined toend by withdrawing the epithet “ lower,” as dis- 
courteous to Mr. Pinero, who has the quality in such agreeable abun- 
dance. His “farcical romance,” Zhe Amazons, at the Court, is brimming 
over with it. There is not, as one or two critics have pointed out, a 
plethora of ideas in this little play. It does not contain, under veils of 
symbols, “everybody’s secret” ; it is not a dramatisation of the Ego; it does 
not belong to the Literature of Confession ; but it makes the plain man 
laugh and digest his dinner, which is something to the good in a 
dyspeptic world. Besides, the stage cannot be always appealing to what 
our friend M. Prozor calls /es cérébraux. Not that Mr. Pinero’s work 
is unintellectual ; it never is that. Here is a writer of farce who is not a 
Philistine, and some of the greatest farce-writers have been shocking 
Philistines. (Look at Aristophanes’ treatment of Socrates and Euripides, 
look at Moliére’s treatment of the Hétel de Rambouillet.) Also, Mr. 
Pinero has treated the epicene humours of his story—which deals, as you 
know, with the somewhat ticklish subject of the education of girls as 
boys—with perfect tact and taste. The Anglo-maniac Frenchman 
is not (after Thackeray’s) very good, but the anaemic, asthmatic 
neurotic lordling, the descendant of mail-clad crusaders who is afraid 
of cows, is, in the hands of Mr. Weedon Grossmith, a “ pure joy.” 


A. B. WALKLEY. 
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